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BY WHAT STANDARDS ARE HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
PROMOTED IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION ?' 


C. C. CERTAIN 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


The extent to which working standards in English composition 
vary from teacher to teacher is frequently commented upon by 
educational writers, but the average teacher undoubtedly does 
not realize how widely these standards vary and how seriously 
his variation may affect the results of classroom work. For 
example, one investigator points out a fourth-grade class whose 
attainment in composition was greatly superior to an eighth-grade 
class, and a senior class in high school whose achievement in com- 
position was greatly inferior to an eighth-grade class. Yet these 
classes were being taught in schools within ten miles of each other, in 
the same county. Underlying causes may not readily be singled 
out with absolute accuracy, but it is reasonable to state that 
standards arrived at haphazardly, merely on the basis of personal 
opinion, do much to produce the unevenness commonly observed 
in the actual outcome of classroom effort. 

It is the writer’s purpose in this paper, in the first place, to 
show with some degree of definiteness the extent to which expe- 
rienced teachers of English may vary in their opinions as to a 
satisfactory passing standard in composition for each of the four 
grades of high school. He desires, in the second place, to compare 


* Copyright, 1920, by C. C. Certain. 
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these standards with results actually achieved by pupils, and 
with standards tentatively formulated by methods of research. 
Finally, it is his purpose to point out the impracticability of setting 
up subjective standards in composition rather than standards 
established objectively on the basis of facts derived from a scientific 
study of actual working conditions in the classroom. 

Experienced teachers of English, it appears, vary widely in 
their judgment of what constitutes a fair passing quality in compo- 
sition. To show this variation in a concrete way, the writer 
recently submitted to a number of teachers of English, chosen 
at random, a set of compositions of known rating on the Hillegas 
Scale, with the request that one composition be selected for each 
of the four years of high school ‘‘to represent a desirable passing 
standard in quality.” The compositions, ten in all, included six 
from the Nassau County Supplement to the Hillegas Scale 
values 3.8, 5.2, 6.0, 7.2, 8.0, 9.0; three from Thorndike’s English 
Compositions'—values 5.3, 6.7, 7.7; and one rated by Courtis? as 8.5. 

In order that uniform reports might be received from all 
teachers, the following report blank was attached to each set of 
compositions: 


Read the accompanying compositions to get a general idea of their quality. 

These compositions vary in quality from poor to very good. 

For each year high school select a composition to represent a desirable 
passing standard of quality. 


Record your results in the table below. 
For passing standard use 
High-School Year composition number 


One hundred and twenty of these report blanks were returned; 
the most of them, 61, from high-school teachers of English in 
Detroit, Michigan; 44 from English teachers in the DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; a smaller number, 11, from readers 

* Compositions for Use in Psychological and Educational Experiments, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

2 English Compositions for Use in the Detroit Schools, published by the Board 
Schools, September, 1917. 
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of the Uniform College Entrance Examination Board, New Eng- 
land; and a still smaller number, 4, from Tennessee teachers of 
English. 

Table I gives a distribution of the standards chosen by each 
of the several groups of teachers. 


TABLE I 
SHOWING BY GROUPS OF TEACHERS THE DISTRIBUTION OF COMPOSITIONS CHOSEN 
AS PASSING STANDARDS FOR EACH YEAR OF HIGH SCHOOL 


VALUES OF COMPOSITIONS ON THE HILLEGAS SCALE 


TEACHERS 
oF ENGLISH | YEAR 
| 3.8 | 5.21 5.3 | 6.0 | 6.7] 7.2] 7.7] 8.0] 8.5 9 | Total) Medians 
Detroit high First....| 1 S. Bivwen 13 9 II 6 I 14 I 59 7.2 
schools Second..|..... I 4 I 2 19 13 6 II 4 61 7.7 
4 6 4 26 10 10 61 8.0 
2 2 3 18 2 34 9.0 
Readers, College | First....|..... 5 I = 7.2 
Entrance Exam-| Second. 2 2 2 4 II 7-7 
ination Board, | Third...|.....|..... 3 2 2 I 3 II 8.0 
DeWitt Clinton First....| 1 9 2 Ul Shere 15 3 2 See 42 7.2 
High School, 5 8 7 7 10 44 7.9 
‘ourth. .| 2 3 12 3 20 44 8.5 
Total, First a 12 3 17 10 32 13 3 22 2 | 116 7.2 
all groups | Second..|..... I 7 I 9 31 22 17 24 8 | 120 7.7 
Third 5 15 19 41 21 17 | 120 8.0 
4 5 8 36 6 60 | 119 9.0 


In Diagram A, the value of the compositions selected by indi- 
vidual teachers as passing standards is shown for each year of 
high school. The diagram reveals, to the most casual glance, the 
wide range over which individual standards are scattered. Through 
even the most superficial inspection of Diagram A, it is evident, 
too, that the teachers push their choice of passing standards to a 
high point of literary excellence. Furthermore, the teachers as a 
group appear to be inconsistent in many ways. For instance, 
from this diagram it may be observed that for the first-year passing 
standard, 32 teachers selected the composition rated as 7.2; 31 
desired this same composition as a passing standard for the second 
year; 14 desired it for the third year; and 5 thought it would 
be even satisfactory as a passing standard for the fourth year. 
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Further reading of Diagram A reveals that 10 teachers selected 
quality 6.7 as a satisfactory passing standard for first-year pupils; 
9 selected this same quality as a passing standard for second-year 
pupils; 5 selected it for the third year; and 4 for the fourth year. 
Although a median quality of 8.5 has never been achieved even 
by a group of fourth-year pupils thus far reported in an educational 
survey, yet 22 teachers selected this value for the first-year passing 
standard; 24 selected it for the second year, and 21 for the third 
year; while only 6 teachers thought it a satisfactory passing stand- 
ard for the fourth year. Quality 7.2, an ideal attainment for 
fourth-year classes, was chosen by 32 teachers as a satisfactory 
passing standard for first-year classes, by 31 teachers for the second 
year, by 15 teachers for the third year, and by only 5 teachers for 
the fourth year. Three teachers desired 8.0 as a passing standard 
for the first year, while 22 teachers desired 8.5, which would seem 
to indicate that 8.0 was regarded as too low; yet only 6 teachers 
desired 8.5 for the fourth year, whereas 36 desired 8.0 for the 
fourth year. The quality 9.0, which represents a high degree of 
literary merit, practically impossible of attainment as a median 
by any representative group of pupils in public high schools, was 
chosen as a mere passing fourth-year standard by a host of 60 
teachers; 17 even more ambitious teachers selected this as desirable 
for the third year, 8 teachers chose this quality as the goal to be 
attained for passing in the second year; and 2 teachers, feeling 
apparently that nothing but the sky should be the limit, chose 
this as a passing standard for the first year. 

In no way are these reports to be interpreted in a sense deroga- 
tory to the teachers who submitted them. It is not the teachers 
who are at fault in being thus unable to arrive at more satisfactory 
standards. The most intelligent group of persons that could be 
assembled in the educational profession, guided merely by personal 
opinion, could not do better. The important point is that stand- 
ards arrived at by subjective processes are intricately involved 
in personal opinions or prejudices, or in traditional dogma, and 
cannot so constitute rational criteria for pupils at work. 

There is nothing startlingly new in the facts presented here- 
with. The only startling thing is that so little has been done for 
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improvement since such facts became known. Indeed, so recently 
as 1916, the National Council of Teachers of English was addressed 
by a speaker representing the New England College Entrance 
Examination Board, who spoke extravagantly of the “‘ideal’’ condi- 
tions under which the Board conducted examinations and graded 
papers. Yet the ideal conditions described depended entirely 
upon the ordinary empirical processes balanced by ingenious 
compromises. The system, it appears, was extensively relied 
upon, and the Board employed many expert readers who were 
kept busy’ “devouring books and turning out judgments for the 
ultimate scrutiny of a hundred colleges.” The writer seemed 
to have much faith in the system that he described. Against 
such forms of self-delusion as this, the facts of scientific research 
have worked only too slowly. More than fourteen years ago, no 
less an authority than E. L. Thorndike called attention to the 
unreliability of the college entrance examinations as they were 
being conducted to test the fitness of individuals for entering 
college. He pointed out that the system, although required to 
work to a moderate degree of accuracy, was, from a scientific 
standpoint? “‘wrong forty-seven times out of fifty.”” Despite the 
definiteness with which reports as authoritative as this have been 
made, the working methods of the Board, from the viewpoint of 
scientific research, have been only slightly modified. The results 
of research and experimentation must therefore be repeatedly 
emphasized until constructive effort is set up in the right direction. 

Was it not to be expected that readers of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, who by experience were more concerned with 
arbitrary requirements than with working standards within the 
schools, should prove to be no more reasonable than the teachers 
of English in the Detroit group and in the DeWitt Clinton High 
School group? The fact of the matter is that all groups chose 
passing standards unreasonably high for actual attainment in 


* See “‘On the Reading of Entrance Books in Composition,’ by Professor H. R. 
Steeves, chief reader of English I for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The English Leaflet, The New England Association of Teachers of English, November, 
1916. 

2From E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Future of the College Entrance Examination 
Board,” Educational Review, May, 1906. 
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public high schools, if the real ability of pupils is to be regarded 
as a determining factor in fixing standards, whether high or low. 


TABLE II 


THe MEDIANS FoR A PassinGc QUALITY IN CompPosITION FoR YEAR OF HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR THE Five Groups OF TEACHERS REPRESENTED IN TABLE I 


Number First Second Third Fourth 


Reporting} Year Year Year Year 

1. Detroit high-school teachers. ...... 61 7.2 7.9 8.0 9.0 
2. Readers of College Entrance Exami- 

nation Board, New England....... II 7.2 7.7 8.0 9.0 

3. Tennessee teachers of English...... 4 7.2 2 7.7 8.0 
4. Teachers of DeWitt Clinton : 

School, New York City. pty 44 7.2 7.9 8.0 8.5 

5. Teachers in all four groups. . eters 120 7.2 7 8.0 9.0 


Table III vividly sets forth the relationship between the normal 
ability of high-school pupils in composition and the arbitrary 
judgment of teachers with reference to passing standards. 

The table gives the medians actually attained by thousands 
of high-school pupils in typical American city and county school 
systems. Presented here also are the medians derived by Trabue 
through data‘ collected by him in his survey of the composition 


TABLE III 

COMPARISON OF MEDIANS IN COMPOSITION 
A—Actual Attainment of Pupils; B—Teachers’ Subjective Standards for Passing; 
C—Research Standards—Trabue. 


| SuByEec- | Cc 
TIVE 
STANDARDS ACTUALLY ATTAINED STAND- | 
ARDS FOR STANDARDS 
Year or HicH PASSING | 
| High | | Upper 
South 54 
| St. Paul, | Mobile | Schools | Nassau 75 Per 
Ny” | Minn. Co., Ala.| ings _ | Co., N.Y. “Teachers Ideal | Cent of 
States 8 | Classes 
First. ..... 5.18 | 5.83 5.18 | 4.99 | 5.00 7.2 | 6.01 | 5.5 
Second....| 5.02 5.66 5.02 | 5§.88 | 5.25 7.9 6.5 | 6.0 
Third......| 5.95 | 6.27 5.95 | 5.38 | 5.68 8.0 | 6.9 6.4 
Fourth....| 6.30 | 6.64 6.30 | 6.69 | 5.04 | 9.0 | 7.2 6.7 


tTrabue, Supplementing the Hillegas Scale, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, pp. 25-27. 
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teaching in the high schools of Nassau County, New York. It 
will be observed that Trabue, in deriving his standards, discrimi- 
nated between the pupils in the lower 25 per cent of the high-school 
classes and those in the upper 75 per cent, and that he also set up, 
in a tentative way, standards regarded as ideal. The subjective 
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DracramM B.—Comparison of teachers’ arbitrary passing standards in composition 
with ideal standards and with medians actually attained by pupils. 


passing standards set by teachers of English in the various sections 
of the United States are seen to rise far above the actual attain- 
ments of pupils in the several sections of the country represented 
in this report, and also above both the practical and ideal standards 
derived by Trabue. 

The impracticability of the subjective standards of the teachers 
of English is shown graphically in Diagram B. 
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The curve representing the subjective choice of the teachers 
runs high into the region of literary merit; this, too, when the 
standards involved mere passing attainment; whereas, the curve 
representing Trabue’s ideal standards just barely reaches the 
quality of literary excellence. 


WHEN FELLER FRIEND 


In still greater contrast to the curve representing the teachers’ 
arbitrary choice for passing standards is the curve representing 
the median attainments of high-school pupils. 

The absurdity of the whole situation is caricatured in the 
accompanying cartoon by Burton Barns. 

The cartoon presents very truthfully the unhappy situation 
of the pupil struggling under the arbitrary standards imposed by 
zealous but erring teachers. One is reminded by this cartoon of 
a story that is apropos. A drill sergeant, during the early days 
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of our preparation for war, was training a squad of rookies. He 
was so intent upon securing the exact movements involved in the 
facings, that he never took his eyes off the feet of the men. After 
a command for ‘‘About face,” he found one pair of shoes that 
remained in the original position pointing to the front. He glanced 
up at the man, reprimanded him sharply, and demanded an explana- 
tion. ‘If you please, sir,” responded the man, ‘“‘I executed your 
command all right, but the shoes issued to me by the supply ser- 
geant are so large that it is very difficult to make them turn with 
my feet.” 

It appears from the findings reported in the foregoing discussion 
that teachers live, perhaps, too largely in a state of mind, and as 
a result do not know what is actually happening in the schoolroom. 
They know what they desire should happen, but they do not yet 
seem to possess the information necessary to achieve their desires. 
The objective presence of real child life in the schoolroom is not 
clearly recognized, and, consequently, is not adequately under- 
stood. An abnormal situation prevails of which teachers are 
unconscious. 

The children feel it, but do not understand. As a result, 
mental and social relations are broken down rather than built up. 
Teachers are blissfully unaware of the velocity effect of their 
teaching, which outstrips the psychological movements of the 
child mind. They seem to view the whole educational field from 
a superior intellectual altitude, into which few objective realities 
enter. In their mental isolation they view things much as the 
writer did once, looking from an aeroplane down upon the city of 
London. At an altitude of many thousand feet above the city 
the velocity at which the aeroplane moved was not as disturbing 
to vision as might have been expected. The passenger was indeed 
scarcely conscious of the speed of his movements. So long as his 
surroundings were essentially space, attenuated atmosphere, in 
which the more ponderable objects of the world were not present 
to force upon the attention a realization of relative speeds or 
velocities, he caught sight of things in the calm perspective of 
distance that all but eliminated the effect of motion. To him 
the placid Thames, the Tower of London, the spires of Westmin- 
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ster possessed the stability of centuries and did not lose their 
charm because of his own mad rush, traveling above them. It 
was not until he began the descent at a sharp and precipitous 
angle, passing within measurable distance of a tiny cottage on the 
outskirts of London, that he became aware of the terrific velocity 
of his movements in relation to the terrestrial objects beneath him. 

Teachers must single out now and then a few distinct, objective 
elements in the educational landscape and get their mental bear- 
ings with reference to these. They must descend now and then 
from the superior altitude of their pedagogical traditions to the 
mental level of the child. Teachers of composition must revise 
their standards in accordance with rational methods of research. 
They must derive standards that will define definite “‘ passing attain- 
ments” for each year of high school. 
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DRAMATICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


MARY VIRGINIA RODIGAN 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Dramatics is the laboratory of self-analysis and self-develop- 
ment. By dramatics I mean a high-school course devoted to 
the special study of the theater and of the drama. 

The course’ advocated here is intended (1) to aid in the develop- 
ment of personality; (2) to establish standards of criticism of 
drama and of the theater; (3) to present a brief outline of the 
history of the theater and of the function of the theater during 
the great periods of its history; and (4) to promote attendance at 
good plays. In order to emphasize these aims, may I state that 
there is no vocational aim; that is, the course is not intended to 
aid in the manufacture of actors and actresses! 

First in importance among these aims must be placed the 
development of personality. Personality is the sum total of 
character plus individual mannerisms. It involves the individual’s 
threefold activity—mental, moral, and physical. When I suggest 
that dramatics will aid the student in the development of per- 
sonality I mean particularly that through the study of charac- 
terization, through the method of literary analysis plus the dynamic 
portrayal of character, a student will discover that certain habits 
of living and thinking produce certain pleasant or unpleasant 
effects in personality which make it either easier and pleasanter or 
harder and more unpleasant for a man to get along with his fellows. 
Moreover, there results a quickened perception in reading the 
character of those with whom he is associated—as well as a quick- 
ened desire to correct in himself traits of unpleasant effect. The 
lad who studies the motives and habits of Macbeth, or the girl 
who analyzes a Mrs. Malaprop or a Rosalind, with the aim of 
interpreting by physical suggestion the motives and habits of these 
characters, discovers some valuable secrets in regard to the uncon- 
scious physical revelations of his own personality. In dramatiza- 


See p. 323. 
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tions in the English course we often supply the analysis of 
character, yet we do not afford sufficient definite impersonation, or 
dynamic portrayal. There is not time. By such investigation of 
the habits of thinking and living the correction of unfortunate 
personal mannerisms is fostered, and the development of a greater 
generosity of spirit, a richer sense of humor, and an increased 
appreciation of real values in character is promoted. By the 
attempt, too, to impersonate characters in drama, the imagination 
of the student becomes so active that mental and physical response 
is stimulated, with the tendency toward being not acting. 

Through all the process of analysis and impersonation the 
student cultivates freedom of expression in voice and action—a 
more vivid, well-calculated emotional control. The student cul- 
tivates not only emotional exposition, but emotional intensity; and 
the two combined constitute a great force of personal brilliancy 
and poise, or reserve power. 

I shall defer till later the discussion of the remaining three 
aims, because I feel that they will become evident through the 
discussion of the content of the course. 

Much has been written on the matter of a course in dramatics. 
Most writers, it would seem, have included phases of the subject 
about as follows—the study of voice work, pantomime, stage 
management, vocal music, physiology, make-up, social deport- 
ment, and dramatic literature. To be sure, those elements enumer- 
ated are not to be neglected, but the content is not complete, nor is 
it arranged with particular application to suitability for adoption 
in the high school. 

The phases of a course in high school, it seems to me, should 
be four: (1) the historical, which summarizes the development of 
drama and of the theater; (2) the literary, which involves the 
study of dramas and dramatists; (3) the artistic, which involves 
the study of methods of great actors, great producers, and great 
artist managers; and (4) the mechanical, which includes the study 
of stage equipment and of the details involved in production. 

When we have recognized the content of the course, let us con- 
sider the means of organization through which we can present the 
matter. 
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In the first place, in the suggested outline I have arranged for 
(1) a series of subjects about which to center discussions and read- 
ings; and (2) laboratory periods to be spent on the intensive study 
of voice work, action problems, mechanics of production, and 
rehearsals of plays. I have supplied (3) lists of references on the 
various phases of the content in dramatics to substantiate for the 
student discussion and laboratory problems; I have made pro- 
vision for (4) notebook, scrapbook, and bulletin-board work. 

The class discussions of the suggested lecture topics listed 
under IV A in the outline are intended merely to present in brief 
to all the students definite, fundamental information on the 
essential phases of the work. In the laboratory sections (IV B) 
it is possible, I believe, to construct miniature models of stages in 
order to illustrate ideal methods in staging of plays. In many 
schools it is not possible because of the lack of equipment to stage 
plays as we would like, yet we can, with the use of models, show 
how the plays might be staged had we the required equipment. 
Students enjoy building these models, experimenting with settings, 
lights, etc.; they read with enthusiasm all the technical details 
that Moderwell furnishes in his book, The Modern Theatre; they 
wade through learned discussions by Thorndike on the Shaksperian 
stage; they devour the criticism of Brander Matthews, Clayton 
Hamilton, W. P. Eaton, etc.; they dig up comments on the skill 
of our greatest actors, producers, playwrights; and they beg, 
borrow, and steal pictures and articles for their scrapbooks on the 
various phases of the work. This work affords training in stand- 
ards of criticism. ‘The suggested list of readings enables the stu- 
dent to continue to gain information on the particular phases of 
the work which are of most interest to him. Next, the notebook, 
scrapbook, and bulletin-board opportunities are obvious to any 
teacher in any high-school course. I shall not stop for further 
suggestion about them. 

Now I come to the hardest part of the discussion—the problems 
which confront those who attempt to give such a course in the 
average high school. 

Dramaticsisanart. The same pitfalls which await the amateur 
artist whose medium is painting or sculpture or music or dancing 
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await the student in dramatic art—and the greatest of these is 
imitation. There is a psychology of teaching our subject. When 
one is so directly shaping character—personality—of persons who 
are in their adolescence, passing through emotional upheavals, the 
greatest care must be taken not to emphasize the wrong elements 
of the art, not to attain “effects’’ at the expense of development 
of the thought and the feeling which substantiate the qualities 
required in impersonation. 

Those to whom the instruction of high-school amateurs is con- 
fided find the difficulty of getting results without imitative teach- 
ing one of the gravest problems to be confronted. It is only after 
patient experimenting with many devices that the average trained 
instructor in the subject frees himself from the tendency toward 
imitative teaching. The average student is afraid to try an 
original piece of action, and the teacher, goaded to desperation, 
“shows”? him some gesture, pose, or some voice mannerism, per- 
haps. He snaps it up and then recedes into a state of mental 
relaxation until the teacher, again conscious of his passivity, shows 
him some additional device. When the desired effect has been 
produced with great faithfulness of imitation, the instructor often 
seizes upon the consoling fact that at any rate the pupil shows 
“ease’’—and in a relative degree no “stiffness” or “‘awkward- 
ness.” But the child has been robbed of the chance to develop 
initiative and originality, and if this process of training were con- 
tinued he would experience little development in personality. 
Artificial stimulants have a strange lack of permanency of effect. 
The use of them readily becomes a habit. It were better, to my 
mind, to produce a play with less of the so-called “finish” that 
may be attained by imitative instruction and to have given every 
member of the cast his due in the way of personal development! 
It is more fundamental to promote the gradual development of a 
natural grace of movement, a sincerely emotional beauty of tone, 
and an original interpretation of character, than to have taught 
a few voice tricks or a clever gesture that may delight an untrained 
audience. I would not cast a student in a part because he could do 
it, but in order that he might have an opportunity to develop. 
Such training, moreover, does not presuppose that the course is 
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conducted for geniuses. This education may discover special 
talent, but it will raise the general standard of development in per- 
sonality; it will tend to improve voice, to establish vigor and grace 
of movement, to promote poise, and to foster intelligent criticism 
of acting. The unskilled teacher often seizes upon, and frequently 
exploits, the student of native ability; but the skilled instructor 
will attempt to develop those whose personal power is latent, 
because as a problem, when one has acquaintance with methods, 
progress in work with such students is vastly interesting, and 
results are deeply satisfying. 

The second great problem of the instructor is how to teach stand- 
ards of criticism. In the first place, in order to establish standards 
and to encourage the attendance at good plays, one must have seen 
good plays acted, and one must have the means of providing that 
students attend good plays. How is such a thing possible? In 
most schools the only way by which a teacher can secure attendance 
of students at the best plays is to provide for such attendance at 
class expense. Yet in the average school, the money earned by 
the dramatics class is requisitioned to pay the athletic team’s debt, 
or to provide a new drinking fountain for the lower hall, or to 
defray the expense of redecorating the restroom, or any other 
equally foreign necessity! The fight for the right to use our own 
fund for stage equipment, for books which deal with our own sub- 
ject, for material from which to construct our miniature model 
stages, so that we can carry out our own experiments, and for 
theater tickets for the best plays so that we can teach analysis, 
identification, and criticism of methods of production and acting 
—this fight is always with us! Of course in the smaller towns 
which are remote from theatrical centers the problem of attendance 
is difficult of solution. Emphasis on criticism is not practical 
there. Yet in order to teach standards of criticism of acting, of 
the material of the theater, of the methods and appeal of the theater, 
it is highly imperative that the student see drama acted—the best 
of its kind in every respect. One does not attempt to teach the 
laws of physics or chemistry without demonstrating the applica- 
tion of the laws; nor in mathematics or language does one instruct 
without practical demonstration; so also in our field, “seeing is 
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believing,’’ and the twofold sense test of eye and ear gives the stu- 
dent a quickened appreciation of the critical analysis of the drama 
about which he has read or conversed. How to use movies for 
teaching criticism of some of the principles of acting? It is true 
that one cannot say much of the methods of production, though 
Vachel Lindsay has a good little book on the Art of the Motion 
Picture which may be used as a guide. In many towns in which 
good plays are produced the students are not able to see the plays. 
The fight for the use of funds is worth while; it should in such 
cases be won! 

The last problem which I shall even attempt to discuss is the 
problem of what plays shall be included for reading and what for 
acting. 

It is not too much, surely, to insist that every play read or 
produced shall be of standard literary value, if not of classic value. 
Of course we should include for reading the work of the classic writers 
from the Greek period to the modern, wherever the subject-matter 
of the plays is suitable in theme and ideals and within the intel- 
lectual and emotional possibilities of the high-school student. A 
variety of types in drama is essential both in reading and in pro- 
duction. We should read tragedies, but not produce them per- 
haps, with high-school students. We would read and produce 
farces, comedies, fantasies, and poetic plays. We would read 
plays differing in style—that is, in structure, characters, dialogue, 
methods of exposition, etc., illustrative of various periods. I 
have not found it practical, for example, to include for reading 
any of the Roman comedies or any of the miracle plays. I have 
endeavored to exclude the modern play of sentimental type—that 
play of perhaps negative value, which requires, primarily, modern 
evening dress and a cast of characters made up largely of clever, 
joke-playing, ‘‘rah-rah’”’ boys and college girls, for which our stu- 
dents entering upon a course in dramatics clamor so insistently. 
I have endeavored to exclude other objectionable types also—those, 
for example, which deal with exaggerated problems of living, such 
as the divorce. The suggested list of plays for reading has been 
made up with the intention merely of including good plays of such 
variety in type as to illustrate problems in criticism, taste, and 
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methods, from the point of view of production. ‘“‘Seeing good plays 
spoils bad plays for us!”’ 

I might mention, in passing, a good little book called Choosing 
a Play by Miss Gertrude Johnson, published this year. This 
book takes up matter that is invaluable, I believe, to the teacher 
whose task it is to select plays. 

It is quite apparent, I think, from the brief outline which I 
have suggested of the aims, content, and conduct of the course, 
that I do not accept dramatics as an extra-curricular activity, but 
rather as a course worthy of academic credit; because, first, there 
is a fact content which is both literary and artistic, and which 
deals with the subject-matter of plays that present practical 
problems of living; because, secondly, there is a personal develop- 
ment content, which provides for the growth of mental analysis 
and imagination, emotional control, physical vigor and grace, 
and social assurance and poise; and because the subject can be 
taught scientifically. We are applying a psychological law when 
we capitalize the play instinct. 

It has been gratifying for me to learn recently that one of our 
educators has so far appreciated the power of dramatics as a factor in 
the student’s training as to suggest that the number of credits re- 
quired for graduation be increased by two in order that every high- 
school student may be required to study one of the group of subjects 
which supplies just this personality training. This group of studies 
is to include physical education, music, and dramatics. It is to be 
termed the social-poise group. 

Now I know that the course which I suggest includes rather 
more material than many high schools may choose, or be able, to 
give. I consider that some elementary treatment of all its phases, 
however, is both possible and practical in any high school where a 
course in dramatics is offered and where the aims suggested are 
approved. The outline suggests elasticity in amount of work to 
be assigned and a possible method of making assignment, when it 
proposes that no minimum requirement be made unless it becomes 
a necessity, and that each student be his own master, make his 
own assignment, and work! 
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When a teacher has established a high standard for the accept- 
ance of work, and it has become generally known that nothing less 
than a pupil’s best effort will meet that standard, it is safe to let 
the student assume the responsibility of making his own assign- 
ment. More than that—I believe it is wise. Oftentimes I have 
found that a student will assign himself a far greater task than I 
should dare require. The student, too, has the advantage of 
selecting material from one distinct field for one year and other 
fields the next year, or a lesser amount from each field both years. 
Usually he consults with the teacher to determine which method, 
in his particular case, is of greater value. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A TWO-YEAR COURSE IN DRAMATICS! 
I. Prerequisite, one year in Fundamentals of Speech. 


II. Class shall have one day a week for discussion or lecture, the other four 
days for laboratory work on models, or rehearsals. 
A. Registration for the class must be approved by instructor. 
B. Students make their own assignments from suggested material. 


III. Aims: 

A. To aid in development of personality. 

B. To establish standards of criticism of the drama and theater. 

C. To present in brief outline the history of the theater and its function 
during the great periods of its history. 

D. To promote attendance at good plays. 

(The course is not intended to aid in the “‘manufacture of actors 

and actresses.’’) 


IV. Content of the course. 
A. Discussion and lecture topics (based on suggested reading): 
1. What is drama, plot, characterization, tragedy, comedy, melo- 
drama, farce ? 
2. Brief history of drama and theater from classic to modern period. 
3. Stage sets and terms of the various periods. 
4. Contemporary drama: (a) actors; (b) producers; (c) plays; 
d) playwrights (including study of biographies, stvles, methods, 
and current criticism). 
Little-theater movement in America. 
New world-movements in the theater. 
Position of the motion pictures today. 


5. 
6. 
7: 


* This course is in actual operation though all the handicaps of no stage and 
generally poor facilities have to be met. 
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8. Voice requirements in characterization. 

9. Bodily postures, movements, actions, expressing thought and 
action. 

10. Unity of voice and action for individuals and groups. 

11. Standards of criticism of acting (attendance of best plays provided 
at class expense). 

12. Class study and presentation of scenes for illustrative purposes 
during class periods. 

13. Attendance at the theater as a cultural opportunity. 

14. What drama to read. How to read a drama. 

15. Ideals in presentation by class of plays for public performance. 

16. Organization of staff of production. 

B. Laboratory work (to substantiate discussion problems): 

1. Construction of model stages and buildings in miniature for: 
Greek, Roman, Medieval (Pageant Wagon), Elizabethan, Italian, 
Renaissance, Belasco type, Portmanteau type, Reinhardt type. 

2. Designing of costumes for: Greek, Roman, Elizabethan, Puritan, 
Colonial, fantastic. 

3. Study of sculpture for action, of paintings for postures, group- 

ings, and facial expressions, of folk-dancing for bodily rhythms. 

. Study of lighting scenes, ventilation and heating of theaters. 

. Study of make-up if advisable. 

. Analysis of construction of chosen plays. 

. Rehearsals of chosen plays for public presentation. 

. Attempt at writing one-act plays. 

C. List of readings from which class shall choose. 
Members to make own assignment as to number and field. 
Weekly reports advised. Students wishing to read the same group of 
references for the week may make an appointment for a group dis- 
cussion. Keep notes. 

1. Little-theater movement: 

a) Books: Beegle, Community Drama and Pageaniry, chaps. i and 
ii; Eliot, Little Theater Classics, Preface; Mackaye, Little 
Theater in the United States; Phelps, Twentieth Century Theater, 
PP. 74-77- 

b) Magazine articles: (Reader’s Guide, 1914-1918. Space for- 
bids the giving of titles, but the articles may be located by 
the authors.) Arvold, Collier, Eaton, Eliot, Gilman, Hackett, 
Haynes, Humphrey, MacGowan, Mackaye, Matthews, Moses, 
Walker, White. 

2. General references: 

a) (Books and magazines about drama and theater): Belasco, 
The Theater through Its Stage Door; Cheney, The Art Theater; 
Craig, The Art of the Theater and The Theater Advancing; 
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Burton, How to See a Play; Hornblow, History of the Theater 
in America; Moderwell, The Theater of Today. 

b) References for Laboratory Work A 1 (locate through Reader’s 
Guide, 1914): Mann, The New Stagecraft; Sylvester, Shak- 
sperian Stage and the Stage Today; Lawrence, New Light on 
the Elizabethan Theater; La Farge, Decorative Scenery; Thorn- 
dike, Shakspere’s Theater. 


. Magazine articles dealing with the stage, the theater as social 


institution, drama as a literary form, and acting: Hopkins, ‘“ Hear- 
ing a Play with My Eyes”; Matthews, “Dramatic Unities”; 
Hamilton, “One-Act Play in America”; Matthews, “What a Good 
Play Really Is;’’ Eaton, ‘“‘What Is Entertainment ?” Matthews, 
“‘Are Movies a Menace to the Drama?” Barker, “New Art of 
the Theater and Drama”; Eaton, “Is Acting a Bag of Tricks ?” 
Wolcott, “Mrs. Fiske to the Actor in the Making’; Eaton, 
“Great Actors with Wonderful Personalities.” The following 
unsigned articles: ‘Plays that Make People Think,” “Stage 
Carpentry,” “What Is a Good Play ?” 


. List of plays for reading (choose): Jeanne d’Arc, The Lion and 


the Mouse, Happiness, The Littlest Rebel, The Rose o’ Plymouth 
Town, The Girl with the Green Eyes, The Romancers, La Princess 
Lointaine, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, La Phédre, The Marriage Proposal, The Man from 
Home, Seventeen, The Doll’s House, The Return of Peter Grimm, 
Rosemary, The Blue Bird, Prunella, The Twig o’ Thorn, A Thou- 
sand Years Ago, The Tents of the Arabs, The Rising of the Moon, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, A Winter’s Tale, 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream, King Lear, Hamlet, The Rivals, 
aster Pierre Patelin, Electra, Antigone, Iphigenia in Tauris. 

(The list above is intended merely to include good plays of 
such variety as to illustrate problems in criticism, taste, and 
methods from the point of view of production.) 


. List of playwrights about whom class should know (look up 


references for yourself): Ibsen, Hauptman, Zangwill, Housman, 
Galsworthy, Pinero, Shaw, Barrie, Gregory, Dunsany, Yeats, 
Tchekoff, Fitch, Tarkington, Jones, Mackaye, Rostand, Moliére, 
Racine, O’Neill. 


. List of actors and actresses about whom class should know (this 


list should be elastic): actors: Booth, Cibber, Skinner, Faver- 
sham, Irving, Jefferson, Mann, Arliss, Keane, Mansfield, Hamp- 
den, Drew, Maude, Forbes-Robertson, E. H. Sothern, Warfield, 
John Barrymore, Lionel Barrymore; actresses: Siddons, Duse, 
Bernhardt, Terry, Adams, Anglin, Marlowe, Modjeska, Janaus- 
chek, Cowl, Fiske, Crossman, Barrymore. 
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7. Syndicates, producers, and artists of the theater: syndicates: 
Klaw, Shubert, Selwyn, Erlanger. Producers: Cohan, Hopkins, 
Williams, Ames, Belasco, Walker, Hume, Browne, Barker, 
Copeau, Antoine, Reinhardt, Stanislawski, Appia; artists: 
Urban, Jones, Craig, Geddes, Simonson, Johnson, Platt. 

D. Notebooks and scrapbooks. 
1. Keep all outlines. 
2. Take notes on all class discussions and lectures. 
3- Collect pictures and critical comments and paste in scrapbooks. 
4. Take notes on all readings. 
5. Make frequent reports about your progress to instructor (by 
appointment). 
E. Bulletin-board announcement. 
What can you contribute that is of value in any phase of the work of 
the course? Label your contribution and file it for posting. 
F. General note on the amount of work required. 
Because there are some lazy students in every class, minimum require- 
ments of work in each field or phase of the course may have to be 
established. Be your own master. Make your own assignments. 
Work! 
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MEETING THE PUBLIC DEMAND 


J. W. SEARSON 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas 


An old fable tells of an adventuresome young knight who 
entered boldly the mouth of a great cavern. After threading his 
way for a time through dark winding chambers he attempted to 
return to the light. Turn as he would, only endless dark passage- 
ways opened to him. Undaunted, he slowly groped his way from 
darkness to denser darkness. Suddenly, when heart and spirit 
seemed well-nigh broken, his outstretched hand touched a soft 
quivering thing. Eagerly he seized it, and in spite of its cries and 
struggles, he held it fast. Then, as if by instinct, he took hold of 
the creature’s tail and began to follow it in its frantic efforts to 
escape. On and on, through darkest mazes, the knight followed, 
ever holding to the struggling thing. Far ahead, a dim gray 
softened the darkness. Then a gleam of light appeared. The 
knight in rapture released the little fox which ran swiftly ahead and 
escaped to the light. The knight followed rapidly; but he came to 
the glowing light only to discover that the opening through which 
his little guide had fled was too small to permit him to pass, and 
he was left a prisoner of darkness and despair. 

From investigations which have been carried on for the past 
six years, and from thousands of press articles and personal com- 
ments, it might be inferred that this old fable is an apt symbol of 
the public estimate of the traditional teacher of English and his 
helpless pupil. The general opinion of the teacher seems to be 
that “‘He saves himself, others he cannot save.” 

Does the public really condemn the teaching of English as the 
work is conducted in our high schools, colleges, and universities ? 
“Certainly not,” it may be answered, “because the relative amount 
of time given to English in college and high-school courses is 
greatly increased. Public sentiment has demanded the increase.” 
When this statement is analyzed closely, one wonders whether the 
demand for the increased emphasis of the study of English is the 
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fruit of efficient teaching or an expression of public sentiment in 
favor of giving the teachers of English another chance. At any 
rate, during the last decade the public has demanded more required 
work in English both in high schools and in colleges. 

Personally, I am unwilling to subscribe to the thesis that the 
traditional English courses are wholly poor. These traditional 
courses have been founded upon holy zeal—the zeal to teach 
pupils to write well and to speak well. Assuming that the teachers 
themselves have acquired proficiency in writing and ‘in speaking, 
results show that their pupil-followers are sometimes left in the 
cave of darkness. In so far, however, as the traditional courses 
have resulted in better speaking and better writing, they have met 
with public approval. On the other hand, these greatly extended 
courses of study place a definite responsibility upon the teacher of 
English to get definite and tangible results. 

What does the public demand of the teacher of English? In 
attempting to answer the question, I desire to offer summaries of 
estimates in answer to each of the three following questions: 
(1) What do average persons read? (2) What relative emphasis 
is placed upon writing, reading, and speaking in doing everyday 
work? (3) What “irreducible minimum” of results is demanded 
by the public for the average successful worker in professional, 
business, or in other occupational life ? 

In answer to the first question, 10,000 estimates given by the 
readers themselves are summarized as follows: 


TABLE I 
WHAT THE PEOPLE READ 


Average Number of Average Number of 
Hours Each Person Hours Each Person 
Misater te Spends on Modern Spends on Newspapers 
Classes of Persons Each Class iction for Each and Magazines for 
- Hour Spent on Each Hour Spent on 
Approved Standard Approved Standard 
Classics Classics 
College students........ 3,000 9 
Pupils, city graded and high 
600 6 56 
Pupils, rural schools... ..... 400 6 97 
Parents of college students. . 6,000 12 897 
Total and averages .... 10,000 8.25 310.25 
I 39-7 
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If these estimates are approximately correct, they point us to 
the necessity to train pupils to read newspapers and magazines 
with discrimination. If properly directed by enthusiastic, discrimi- 
nating teachers, the pupils will develop right choices and refined 
tastes through the right study of current literature. From these 
beginnings, pupils can be led naturally to discern and to appreciate 
the so-called “higher beauties.”” If the individual life follows the 
course of race development, the wisdom of proceeding from the 
near, the simple, and the known to the remote, the complex, and 
the unknown is self-evident. 

In answer to the second question, ‘What relative emphasis is 
placed upon writing, reading, and speaking in doing everyday 
work ?”’ I desire to offer a summary of estimates covering the 
language use of 1,500 farmers and that of the professional, busi- 
ness, and other occupational workers in a city of 10,000. 

TABLE II 
EsTIMATES SHOWING THE RELATIVE EMPHASIS PLACED UPON WRITING, READING, 


Number of Number of Number of 
Persons Classified as to Occupation Units of Read- | Units of Speak- | Units of Speak- 
in City of 10,000 and Number ing for Each ing for Each ing for Each 
Surroundings Unit of Unit of Unit of 
, Writing Reading Writing 
40 21 26 212 
80 41 60 992 
40 36 80 1,159 
Commercial salesmen......... 200 4! go 1,544 
Printers and newspaper men... 80 19 23 178 
40 31 21 260 
540 57 82 1,881 
1,500 45 63 1,143 


Such a table, corrected to the last degree for error and variation, 
but reveals the public need for continued effective work in writing 
and in reading, and for the addition of greatly expanded and 
enriched courses in oral English. In theory, the traditional courses 
of study recognize the value of speaking well. New courses must 
be introduced until, through practice, the results demanded may 
be heard and appreciated. 


AND SPEAKING IN TRANSACTING THE AFFAIRS OF LIFE a 
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TABLE III 


MINIMUM COMMUNITY DEMANDS IN ENGLISH 


| 
| 


| 


Minimum Desired Training for Average Worker 


Classes Number (Reported by over 60 per cent) 
| Clear ready speech 
Accurate pronunciation 
| Good conversational powers 
| Clear presentation of facts 
| Ability to close a deal 
Business men Ability to read 
320 | Advertisements 
Traveling salesmen... . 200 || Descriptions of articles 
Merchants. .......... 360 Current literature 
Good books 
880 Ability to write 
Accurate spelling 
| Good penmanship 
| Good business letter 
Clever advertisement 
Clever news item or story 
Ability to think clearly in all these relationships 
| Clear, ready speech 
After-dinner speaking 
Before jury 
| In pulpit 
With patient 
Professional men | Ability to read ; 
40 For general information 
40 || For technical information 
80 Special professional journals 
200 || Good books 
Newspaper men....... 80 || Ability to write 
Authors and editors. . . 40 || Accurate spelling 
|| Briefs, business letters, forms, reports 
| 480 || Technical articles 
Advertisements, printing, editing 
| News and feature stories 
Ability to investigate, gather, organize, and 
summarize facts 
|| Expression—sense 
| || Thinking new things 
Ready speech 
| To direct men 
Men in other occupations) To explain how things are done 
a ee | 1,500 To report facts or news 
Day laborers........ 540 To get along with each other 
Semiskilled...........] 200 Ability to read 
| - Newspapers (current literature) 
ee | 2 240 Plans, specifications, directions 
Letters, contracts 
— Ability to write 
Grand total........ | 3,600 Letters 


Use other business forms 
To keep from being swindled 
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Third, what irreducible minimum of results does the average 
successful worker in professional life, business life, or other occupa- 
tional life demand ? 

It was thought best to let 3,600 representatives of these classes 
speak for themselves. Here is a table showing the least language 
training a majority of these workers thought they should have in 
order to make a moderate success of their work. 

The least this summary of minimum demands can possibly 
indicate, is that all plans of work designed to prepare any of these 
workers for average usefulness must include: (1) complete courses 
in oral composition, oral salesmanship, and training in the several 
other kinds of speaking shown; (2) complete courses in current 
literature based upon newspapers, magazines, and special and pro- 
fessional journals; (3) greater emphasis of written work, of accuracy 
in spelling, business letters and forms, briefs, reports, news writing, 
advertisement writing, printing, and editing; (4) greater emphasis 
upon training to gather, organize, and interpret facts; (5) sugges- 
tions for drawing illustrations from the life of the pupil, and equip- 
ment to train him at real work. 

Such innovations completely introduced would imply a much 
more adequate physical equipment for the teaching of English. 
To meet the demands, schools and colleges should have at least: 
(1) adequate conference, work, and special study rooms; (2) type- 
writers, stenographers, dictaphones, duplicators, business filing 
systems, stereopticons, and moving-picture apparatus; (3) a well- 
equipped printing plant; (4) newspaper file and morgue, adver- 
tising files and equipment, and editorial rooms; (5) a library con- 
taining the best available books, newspapers, and magazines. 

Then by some miracle of divine grace there should be sifted 
into every teacher’s heart the magic which could induce even a 
teacher of chemistry or a professor of mathematics to co-operate 
to the extent that neither oral nor written work would be accepted 
unless the speaker or writer had presented it in the very best 
English form. With this equipment, and with these plain common- 
sense practices, the teachers of English can secure adequate funds 
for their work, and can more nearly meet the demands in the 
world’s great open market. 
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BOYS AND LITERATURE 


W. H. BLAKE 
Horace Mann School for Boys, New York City 


Given: One Hundred Boys and American Literature 

Problem: To connect the two with the greatest economy of 
time and yet teach literary discrimination, with a constant and 
increased stimulation of the student’s natural curiosity and in- 
terest in literature and all closely allied fields 


This is the problem that confronts every teacher of literature. 
The question of time in a survey course is a great factor and 
limits the number and selection of authors one can discuss. The 
natural tendency is to select and follow rather closely a good text- 
book, supplementing the biographical and critical material with 
some carefully chosen book of selected readings. But does this 
appeal to the boy? Does the textbook method arouse literary 
discrimination and stimulate the curiosity of the youngster so 
that the good books of the library have to be replaced? In one 
case, at least, after the first three months this method began to 
pall, and a spirit of resignation replaced the naturally wide-awake 
interest of the boy. Why? The human elements that appeal to 
the boy were lacking. 

There is the first flaw in the textbook method for high school 
boys. The biographical material is of necessity limited, and 
naturally the author selects the outstanding incidents of the 
public life of the writer who is under discussion. These incidents, 
as all know, are more or less artificial, so that a similarity results, 
which, to the adventure-dreaming boy, soon becomes a procession 
of “born-married-wrote-died.”’ 

As a solution, after some discussion with the more serious 
members of the class, this idea was hit upon. Each boy chose 
from a posted list of about forty authors one writer in whom he 
thought he would be especially interested, most of the unfamiliar 
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writers having been briefly summarized by the teacher. If any 
author of value with whom the boy was acquainted was not 
included, the student could, on approval, add that name to the 
list. This record was then arranged chronologically, stating the name 
of the author, the name of the student, and the date of the 
lecture—the amount of time, from one to four days, being in 
accordance with the relative importance of the author. 

Each boy, then, was to be prepared to speak for at least one 
period upon the writer he had chosen. This meant that each boy 
had to formulate one lecture for oral composition and literature. 
The rest of the time was given to reading. All those in the audience 
took notes, and every two weeks these notebooks were collected, 
marked, returned, and criticized. This gives the student valuable 
experience in discrimination that may prevent a catastrophe dur- 
ing the Freshman year in college when so much information must 
be assimiliated by means of the lecture method. Little unexpected 
quizzes and bi-monthly examinations were given. 

What has been gained by this method? The boy has some- 
thing he has himself chosen. He is speaking to an audience, and, 
as he is limited to one lecture, he must do his best—his competitive 
best. This means that he will carefully prepare to tell the inter- 
esting things about “‘his”’ writer, because he will wish his class- 
mates to enjoy what he has enjoyed. Consequently he chooses 
to tell the things in which he was interested while reading his book of 
biography. In other words, the boy instinctively chooses the human 
element and thus unconsciously develops interest and, by various 
inadvertent references, stimulates the curiosity of his listeners. 

This, however, is but a third of the advantage gained. Notice 
what has been gained both in knowledge and in time. Instead of 
having a somewhat formal, limited fund of biographical material, 
all the students have a real background of literary information, 
have had experience in arranging a large piece of composition 
work that required thoughtful organization, and yet, in the same 
amount of time, have opportunity left for reading. 

Surprise often awaits the teacher when a heretofore mediocre 
student suddenly becomes alive and shows a vital interest that 
leads him beyond the single book of biography in the search for 
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interesting material in regard to “his” author. This, in more 
than one case, has led to a real gain in library information and in 
one instance to a bit of real research work. ‘There is no adequate 
biography of Joaquin Miller on which to base a lecture of an hour, 
so the student searched through several books and then turned to 
the magazines and gathered much interesting material from bio- 
graphical and critical articles published at the time of Miller’s 
death. Thus was gained in certain instances rare experience with 
difficult problems in composition. 

Reading is the answer to the words of the problem, “constant 
and increased stimulation of the student’s natural curiosity and 
interest.”” First, choose such works of the author as bear upon 
the dramatic incidents emphasized by the lecturer. For instance, 
when dealing with Longfellow, read the little poem telling you 
of young Henry Wadsworth, an uncle who was killed at Tripoli; 
or watch the tense avidity with which they drink in ‘“‘The Cross 
of Snow” when it is closely linked with one of the tragedies of his 
life. Second, when more material seems necessary, put yourself 
in the boy’s place and choose what would appeal to him. With 
this method there is wide choice, for, since most of the reading is 
done in class, a book for each person is unnecessary, the student 
merely jotting in his notebook what is necessary in order to recall 
the work. Consequently the choice is limited only by the library 
facilities. There is also one other great advantage. There is 
little required reading. “An advantage?’ one might ask. Yes, 
for too often required reading is perfunctory. Where is the 
advantage then? An interesting story, play, or poem is read in 
class, and the teacher names—incidentally, of course—certain 
other works of the same author which are just as interesting. If 
the work has been well done the pens will start scratching, and 
the books in the library are at a premium. 

What authors and what works were studied? Those of which 
every student of American literature should know something, and 
any others whose lives or works would prove interesting to boys. 
The selection largely depends upon the type of pupil. In the list 
below, the work for a period of three months, all types will be 
found, varying from Hawthorne to O. Henry, from Lowell to 
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London; some men, such as Miller, whose lives are more interest- 
ing than much of their work; others, like Tarkington, whose 
works are more interesting than their lives. In every case there 
is something either to satisfy the boy’s love of action and adven- 
ture or to appeal deeply to his sympathy. 

For instance, in dealing with Longfellow the lecturer himself 
spoke of the poems “My Lost Youth,” “Footsteps of Angels,” 
and “The Cross of Snow’’; therefore, while the spell was still 
there, these poems were read. In addition, one of the pupils 
told the story of “‘Evangeline,”’ and then the more dramatic por- 
tions were read in class, together with “‘King Robert of Sicily” 
and some of the interesting minor poems. (The class had read 
“‘Hiawatha”’ in the lower forms.) Here the selection is of the 
usual sort and the treatment of the customary type. The approach 
to Lowell would, perhaps, be a little more characteristic. “The 
Courtin’’’ with some of the other ‘“‘Bigelow Papers,” was read, 
and the ‘Commemoration Ode” was touched upon. The latter 
was neither read completely in class nor analyzed. The teacher 
gave a brief outline, including the central thought of each stanza 
and that of the whole poem. Then, with the story of its inspira- 
tional composition in mind, four stanzas were read—clearly, 
sympathetically—with the result that the boys did not think of it 
as a “dry”’ poem, but as a virile memorial monument, built of patri- 
otic ideals, upholding the masterful, rough-hewn dignity of Lincoln. 

Is not this the secret oi developing the reading habit: To drop 
a series of attractive literary morsels which leads the pupil to the 
storehouse with a whetted appetite, rather than arbitrarily to 
stuff him so that he arrives with a spirit of satiated indifference ? 

The weakness of this method is obvious. The student lectures 
are not equally well done, but in only five cases out of the hundred 
was it necessary for the teacher to supplement the lecture to such an 
extent that it was practically a repetition. Even here the class 
was conscious of but one complete failure, for, by careful direction 
of discussion and of questions, the teacher can develop any phase 
of the author which has been omitted or which needs emphasis. 

There are several interesting phases still undergoing experi- 
mentation or entirely undeveloped, which link this idea closely 
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with allied fields in composition. Already certain boys are show- 
ing real interest in versification; in the development of a charac- 
teristic style, using as a basis the manner of composition of some 
literary demigod such as Richard Harding Davis; in the story of 
local color or character such as is developed by Cable, Page, or 
Harte. 

What should be the aim of a literature course? A minimum 
essential of literary knowledge, or the stimulation of a larger 
desire for creative knowledge? The method here described 
develops the desire by which, it would seem, the reading habit is 
cultivated and original creative work is stimulated. 


LIST OF AUTHORS PRESENTED FROM MARCH I TO MAY I5 WITH THE 
WORK MOST CAREFULLY STUDIED 


Longfellow, King Robert of Sicily” 

Whittier, “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “Ichabod,” ‘‘The Lost Occasion” 

Emerson, “Terminus,” excerpts from “Self-Reliance” 

Lowell, ‘Commemoration Ode,” Biglow Papers 

Holmes, ‘‘Deacon’s Masterpiece,” “Chambered Nautilus,’ parts of 
Autocrat 

Lanier, “‘ Marshes of Glynn” 

Timrod and Hayne, war poems 

Taylor, Eastern poems 

Miller, ‘‘ Columbus” 

Hawthorne, “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle,” “Gray Champion” 

Harte, ‘‘Outcasts of Poker Flat,”’ “Heathen Chinee,” “‘ Jim,” ““Two Men 
of Sandy Bar” 

Thoreau, description of the “Fight of the Ants” 

Prescott, excerpts from Conquest of Mexico 

Parkman, excerpts from The Jesuits in North America 

Aldrich, Mercedes 

Howells, The Mouse-Trap 

Twain, after-dinner speech on “ Babies,’ ‘‘How the McWilliamses Had 
Membraneous Croup” 

Harris, play songs and Uncle Remus stories 

Cable, “ Posson Jone”’ 

Page, Marse Chan” 

Davis, ‘‘ Gallegher” and some of the Van Bibber stories 

Riley, a number of his short dialect boy monologues 

London, discussion, as all had read a number of his stories 

Henry, two of Voices of the City 

Roosevelt, Letters to His Children 

Tarkington, Monsieur Beaucaire 
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GROUP PROJECTS IN UPPER-GRADE COMPOSITION 


GRACE H. RYFFEL 
Wyman School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Oral exposition work, because of its utilitarian value, has an 
unquestioned claim to a place on the upper-grade composition 
program. My first attempt at this type of work brought a few 
interesting and well-prepared talks. Too large a majority of the 
pupils, however, had chosen subjects which were either too simple 
for the rest of the class or beyond the comprehension of both the 
class and the individuals giving them. In consequence, the work 
was neither interesting nor valuable. I found two principal causes 
of this failure. First, there was a lack of unity in the subjects 
treated by the class as a whole; second, we had not taken suf- 
ficient time to discover the real interests of the class nor investi- 
gated thoroughly enough the subjects chosen. 

An Arts and Crafts Exposition held in St. Louis during Novem- 
ber suggested a plan. Could the children hold an arts and crafts 
exposition? Could such a project be utilized in composition? My 
beginning eighth-grade class answered the question with enthusi- 
asm. With the thought of preparing an exposition to be presented 
for the enjoyment and enlightenment of the other seven rooms in 
our department unit, they set to work. They chose to call their 
project “The Junior Arts and Crafts Exposition.” 

During two forty-minute periods suggestions for subjects were 
offered and discussed. Finding out what fifty members of a class 
were really interested in was worth the time. Individuals who 
had never worked together began to discover interests in common. 
Gradually groups from two to eight in number were formed, the 
larger groups selecting leaders to guide the work. The first work 
undertaken in each group was a determination of the phase of the 
subject for which each member of the group should be held respon- 
sible. Then began the work of gathering information for the talks, 
of making drawings, and of preparing other concrete material. 
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Though the groups worked separately, much of the progress of the 
individual group was known to the class as a whole. When a 
member of one group found valuable material for another group, 
he gave it freely. The desire to make the whole exposition a 
success was greater than the desire to make the group work alone 
successful. As an example of this, Virginia, whose brother had 
served Uncle Sam as an aviator, knew a good deal more than even 
the average boy about aeroplanes. She had pictures and books 
which gave valuable information on this subject. Though allied 
with the home group, she furnished the boys of the aeroplane 
group valuable material and even arranged for a meeting between 
her brother and them. 

Much reading was done, and, in three groups, trips were volun- 
tarily made after school hours so that the individuals might better 
acquaint themselves with their subjects. A telephone exchange 
was visited by members of the telephone group; several ‘“‘model”’ 
homes in the department stores of the city were visited by the 
home group; while members of the aeroplane group availed 
themselves of the opportunity to see the NC4 during its stop in 
St. Louis. 

We spent one period in making and criticizing short outlines for 
the talks and one period in oral practice. On the day prior to the 
first presentation of the talks to the entire class, our exhibition of 
concrete material was arranged on the stage of our assembly hall 
on a large semicircular table made of umbrella stands, boards from 
the manual-training department, and sheets. The limitations of 
space prevent my describing this exhibition in full. The home 
group had arranged a four-room model home using doll furniture; 
they had charts of sample wall papers (made from scraps of wall 
paper brought by members of the class); also charts of harmoni- 
ous color combinations and furniture arrangements. Two mem- 
bers of this same group used a small bed to show how to make a 
bed correctly; they had everything from the extra blanket to the 
bedroom slippers and dressing-gown. Members of the aeropiane 
group constructed one aeroplane that would fly and had on exhibi- 
tion several smaller models to illustrate the different types of 
aeroplanes. The three girls of the hat group had four or five 
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small hats of the latest fashion besides hats in the several stages 
of completion. 

For three days the groups reported, on each day a new chair- 
man being selected to lead the criticism. Finally by class vote a 
forty-minute program was selected and an invitation extended to 
the other seven rooms. 

I had considered the talks interesting from the adult stand- 
point. I was somewhat skeptical as to their reception by the 
children of the other rooms, especially as our assembly room affords 
poor hearing facilities. Before beginning, we asked our audience 
to raise their hands whenever they were unable to hear. The 
audience were determined to get every word; the speakers were 
made to talk distinctly and loud enough to be heard throughout 
the room. With the giving of the first talks my skepticism van- 
ished. I had but to watch the faces of our audience to know that 
these oral themes in exposition were “measuring up.”’ The Junior 
Arts and Crafts Exposition was a success beyond a doubt. 

Sidelights on such a project usually show its success or failure. 
One of the most delightful outcomes of this project was the work 
done by three boys. They had always been the most reserved 
members of the class and their composition work had been very 
poor. By their own choice, they worked together, calling them- 
selves the birdhouse group. In two manual-training periods and 
what time before and after school they were willing to give, they 
constructed two excellently made birdhouses and a cat guard. 
One evening, when I remained at school later than usual, I was 
surprised to have the leader of this group come into the room an 
hour after closing time and ask me to go with him to the shop. 
He explained on the way that they had met with a difficulty and 
wanted my assistance. I found that the oatmeal box, which they 
had varnished to represent a tree and around which they had put 
the cat guard, was so slippery that the guard would not “stay 
put.” This little incident proved to me that these hitherto slow 
fellows had been reached. The class and I were agreeably sur- 
prised with their explanations. A most successful advertising 
poster was suggested, designed, and executed by one of the boys 
who, though he had shown some ability to draw, had not been 
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recognized before for any unusual power. Growing out of the 
work of the aeroplane group, came a request to start an aeroplane 


club in the school. 
The following are a few of the groups with the subjects they 


discussed: 


I. Home Group 
1. How to Use Color in the Home 
. How to Arrange Furniture 
How to Care for Furniture 
. How to Make a Bed and Prepare It for Evening 
. How to Keep the Bedroom Clean and Well Ventilated 
. How to Set a Table for Breakfast 
. How to Serve a Breakfast 
. How to Prepare a School Lunch 


II. BrrpHouse 
1. How to Make a Birdhouse 
2. How to Make a Cat Guard 
3. The Value of the Bird to the Farmer 


III. CamerA 
1. How the Camera Is Constructed 
2. How to Load a Camera 
3. How to Take a Picture 
4. How to Develop a Film 


IV. TELEPHONE GROUP 
1. The History of the Telephone 
2. How the Telephone Is Constructed 
3. How to Make a Toy Telephone 
4. How to Use the Telephone Correctly 


V. Hat Group 
1. The Tools Used in Hat-Making 
2. How to Make a Hat 
3. Some Interesting Hats of Long Ago 


VI. FLower Group 
1. How to Make a Bouquet and Keep It Fresh 
2. How to Pack Flowers to Send Away 


VII. AEROPLANE GROUP 

. The History of the Aeroplane 

. How the Aeroplane Works 

. How to Construct a Model Aeroplane 

. The Part Played by the Aeroplane in the Great War 

. The Types of Aeroplanes 

. A Recent Accomplishment of the Aeroplane and Future Possi- 


bilities of It 
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JAPANESE LYRIC POETRY AS AN AID TO TEACHING 
DESCRIPTION 


ROBERT MAX GARRETT 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


For some time I have been insisting to my Freshmen that the 
best description is very short and accurate; that a diffuse page-long 
effort on ‘Sunset on Puget Sound,” or “‘Sunrise on Mount Rainier” 
is much waste of time and paper; that a description in which all 
the emotion is expressed by the writer is not one which would 
produce the intended emotion in the reader. I have preached 
ad nauseam the virtues of brevity, precision, and suggestion; I 
have tried many and various devices to achieve them, but with 
indifferent success. Finally I hit upon a plan which I think is 
worth passing on. I found just what I wanted in the tiny Japanese 
lyrics known as the Janka, and the Haikai or Hokku, in which a 
whole emotional experience or a landscape is compressed within 
very small compass—in the Japanese language, thirty-one syllables 
for the Janka and seventeen for the Hatkai. 

We read a great many in class, such as the following: 


On the plum blossoms 
Thick fell the snow; 

I wished to gather some 
To show to thee 

But it melted in my hands. 


Fall gently 

O thou rain of spring! 
And scatter not 

The cherry flowers 
Until I have seen them. 


’Twas the new moon. 
Since then I waited— 
And lo! tonight! 
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I come weary 
In search of an inn— 
Ah! these wistaria flowers! 


’Tis the first snow, 
Yet someone is indoors— 
Who can it be? 


Thou little sparrow! 
Get aside, get aside, 
The honorable horse passes by. 


How delightful !— 
Crossing a summer-brook, 
Sandals in hand! 


Autumn’s full moon! 
Lo, the shadow of a pine tree 
Upon the mats! 


Let me turn over, 
Pray, go away, 
Oh my cricket! 


On a withered branch 
A crow is sitting 
This autumn eve. 


We discussed the similarity between the art of the Hazkai and the 
art of the Japanese print, with which we are all tolerably familiar 
out here, and found that the method was identical—the eradication 
of all superfluous touches. Then we set to work to write, not 
Haikai, but short sentences, or phrases which would reflect the 
same qualities—brevity, precision, and suggestion. 

Some of the results were rather puzzling, as: 


The roof was broken, the rail was broken, 
But the moon was full, and that saved him. 


This I considered at first ill-timed levity; then I guessed that it 
was a conundrum. It was meant in good faith, however, as 
the description of a refugee in a ruined house in Flanders! The 
class soon selected the good ones and denounced the poor ones. 
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In the main, the assignment was successful. Those who did 
not produce good descriptions saw the reason and will do better next 
time. Already the ordinary themes are showing the good effects of 
the discipline imposed by the task. One interesting development 
was that the boys who have stoutly maintained that they have no 
imagination, did much of the best work. A few of the results are 
appended: 


NIGHT IN THE WOODS 

Moving shadows upon the fir trees, 
Light from a dying fire. 

EIGHT O’CLOCK ON AN OCTOBER MORNING 
The quick walk of a student; 
The swish-swish of fallen maple-leaves; 
The clatter of breakfast dishes. 

DAWN 
It is dawn and the pansy faces are covered with tiny drops of pearl. 


SUMMER NIGHT 
Above the chirp of the crickets comes the howl of a distant coyote. 


SPRING 
Boys with their marbles; 
Girls jumping rope; 
Welcome, Spring! 
ACCIDENT 
A car with broken wheels lying on the parking strip against a telephone 


pole. 
AUTUMN 


Vines with a few highly colored leaves. 
A deserted bird’s nest clinging close to the wall. 
THE END OF THE TRAIL 
A shot, then silence, and a vulture circling lower and lower 
AUTUMN 
A squirrel with bulging cheeks; 


A bluejay chattering shrilly; 
The many colored leaves fluttering to the ground. 


SPRING 


Black earth, brown twigs, 
Green bursting forth. 
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ROMANCE 
The whippoorwill, the arbor. 
The moon looked down and smiled. 
THE RANGER 
The snow blew about a little cabin high up on the mountain. 


REST AFTER TOIL 
The full harvest moon shed its light over the quiet farmhouse. 


DEFIANCE 


O, wind of the north! 
On the cliff a bending fir tree. 


THE DAY AFTER 
The fifth of July; an open space covered with remains of a picnic. 


WINTER 
A clear, cold night; a wide expanse of snow, and a wolf on the hilltop, 


howling at the moon. 
HOME 


A golden glow on the window, 
A fire on the hearth. 
SUMMER NIGHT 
The island sleeps. 
The wavelets, silver-crested, kiss her feet. 
WINTER MORNING 
The waves beating angrily on her shores, 
The island trembling wakes. 
AUGUST 
The foghorn disturbs the silence. 
Against the gray curtain a lone heron 
Sails on a bit of drift on the lazy tide. 
EVENING 
The cattle are lowing at the pasture bars. 
Against the sky’s edge a lad on his pony comes riding. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH COMPOSITION 


The playground is the best place to find material for the English 
composition laboratory. Emerson said, “You send your child to the 
schoolmaster, but ’tis the schoolboys who educate him.’’ Watch the 
dispute over a question of “fair play” in a baseball game. You have 
all the settings for a realistic drama well acted. The audience is creative, 
because it actually takes part in the action. It is thinking and express- 
ing itself in effective though rather inelegant speech. Transfer this 
scene to the classroom; have the principals in the drama present their 
sides, let the spectators offer their testimony, and let the class act as 
judges. This is real life in miniature, and the teacher who succeeds 
in staging such plays is teaching American ideals in a most effective way. 

All athletic competitions on the play field may be a school of honor 
and justice. There arise daily in these activities questions to be decided, 
points to be discussed, disputes to be settled. These things are going 
on whether we will or no. They are a part of the game of life played 
before our eyes. The question is, Can we become one with these boys 
and girls and so enter into their interests that we may be able to guide 
them into thinking of their own actions, analyzing the problems, and 
giving expression to these thoughts in clear, correct, and effective 
English. If we so so, we are teaching boys and girls and not teaching 
asubject. Weare leading these immature minds into a realization of the 
principle, ‘‘ Each for all and all for each.” 

The school recess period is the best training class in the world for 
teaching social virtues; courtesy, sympathy, good fellowship, kindli- 
ness, all the things that go to make up the larger ideals, come out in 
the daily life of the pupils, and should be used as material for the daily 
theme, either oral or written. Children do not talk about these things 
naturally. They do not think of the everyday occurrences as worth while 
things because, perforce, they come not out of a book; but by careful 
training and guidance they soon learn that the happenings which make 
up one’s daily existence are the things most worth thinking about and 
talking about. 

Civic patriotism and community pride may be awakened in many 
ways. Spring clean-up weeks, with the ever present small boy and his 
wagon plus a license from the city fathers, gathering up the tin cans, 
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etc., offer a fine opportunity for this sort of thing. Many interesting 
stories come back from this week: back alleys cleaned up just because 
some boy started the thing going; co-operative spirit of work estab- , 
lished; money earned and lessons of thrift brought out; service to 
those who were unable to do for themselves. Here is something that 
comes to us fresh from the mind of the child; something of his own mak- 
ing; something new; something he has not learned out of a book. In 
giving him this opportunity for free self-expression, we are training the 
future American citizen in large and generous views—a great step 
toward national prosperity. ‘ 
There is scarcely a subject pertaining to American ideals that will 
oe not come up at some time for observation and discussion if the teacher 
: is awake to the possibilities. 

By the time pupils have reached the seventh grade, habits of truth, 
loyalty, justice, etc., should have taken root, as well as habits of 
‘sentence sense,’’ period, question mark, and correct spelling of ordinary 
words. They should be able to organize a short paragraph and pre- ’ 
sent it orally in good form or write it neatly, legibly, and correctly. 

From this point on, the field of activity broadens somewhat and 
the scope of work should be enlarged. Student government for certain 
hours of the day offers a golden field for practical lessons. Meetings 
must be held, officers appointed, rules made, fines imposed, all sorts of 
endeavors that require expression of thought, and, to stimulate thought 
is, after all, the teacher’s main effort in composition teaching. Out 
of these things lessons of conduct are brought strongly home; the rights 
of the individual are considered; community interests are fostered; 
initiative is developed; justice and fair play find a natural outlet; and the 
proper control for the public expression of opinion is learned. Teachers 
must keep in the background, but with their fingers ever on the pulse to 
know when the time is ripe for help and advice. Let not the unsuspect- 
ing individual who has not yet trod the paths of a course in composition- 
teaching think that this road is one laid over with roses—roses there 
will be, but the thorns prick relentlessly into the flesh of him who has | 
not the patience to toil everlastingly and keep his eye fixed on the star | 
of hope. | 

We shall perhaps never overcome the sentiment expressed in the 
following lines of a Freshman: 

I used to say, “I’m overworked” 
And now I know it’s true, 
’Cause every time I turn around, 
I’ve got a theme to do. 
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g I’ve never seen a place called hell, 
e I never hope to see one, 
= 4 But if they make damned souls write themes, 
re) I’m sure there need not be one. 
‘ If there’s work up there in heaaven— 
. And there must be some it would seem— 
" I pray that the saint who portions it out 
” Has never heard of a theme. 5 
§ But much has been done and is being done toward making the subject 
ll of composition function in everyday life, and in that very practicality 
r of interest in common things and everyday actions are we achieving 
“malice towards none, charity for all, firmness in the right, as God 
h, gives us to see the right.” 
of LILLIAN E. SMITH 
STEVENS HiGH ScHooL & 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
c- 
id THERE ARE NO ALPS! 
in They were an organized class, in the second year of a high school , 
Bs attached to a girls’ junior college; and they were full of vigor and a 
of enthusiasm. We began our experiment at the close of the second ‘ 
ht semester, when I had learned to be merely an assistant in the production a 
ut of new ideas, and not to block traffic. . ° 
ts But when they asked for more dramatic work after some impromptu 7 
d; class efforts with As You Like It, I confess I was startled; and when } : 
he someone suggested that we write a stage version and present Idyls of 
as the King, I was almost paralyzed. My guardian angel, however, was 5 
to with me. Keeping my real opinion to myself, I asked questions, and ' 
t- finally decided that we would think about it. r 
a- These were my assets: two girls of remarkable imagination to play 
Te Arthur and Guinevere; two adapted for Lancelot and Elaine; an 
as entire semester for oral and written composition; and a class bubbling | 
ar over with energy and enthusiasm. So I took my courage firmly in jal 
hand, hit upon some preliminary plans, and let them begin. We took e; 
he a whole period to plan a scene; and we allowed one or two days for * 
writing each, after the assignment. Though we had given the Arthur 
stories a careful reading only a few weeks before, writing without very 
full class discussions would have been impossible. 
This is the plan for our complete play: 
% 
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ACT I 
Scene 1. The Court. Coronation of Arthur. 
Scene 2. The battlefield. Vows of Lancelot and Arthur. 
Scene 3. The court. Marriage and coronation of Guinevere. 


ACT II 
Scene 1. Gareth’s home. His departure for the court. 
Scene 2. The court. Gareth’s knighting and his departure on the quest. 
Scene 3. The court. The happy return of Gareth and Lynette. 


ACT IT 
Scene 1. Guinevere’s room. Lancelot’s plan of disguise for the tournament. 
Scene 2. Castle of Astolat. Lancelot’s visit. 
Scene 3. Castle of Astolat. Gawain’s quest. 
Scene 4. Castle of Astolat. Elaine’s directions to her father and brothers. 
Scene 5. The court. The quarrel of Lancelot and Guinevere, and the arrival 
of Elaine’s body. 
ACT IV 
Scene 1. Guinevere’s room. The betrayal by Modred. 
Scene 2. The nunnery. Arthur’s farewell. 


ACT V 
Scene 1. Chapel near the battlefield. The passing of Arthur. 


Its presentation was a moral, a financial, and even an artistic 
success. In this final result, the costumes were an important factor. 
As we were comparatively near to New Orleans, we ordered from a 
company which makes a specialty of adorning Mardi Gras. The gold- 
trimmed, red robes of Arthur, his helmet with a movable visor, the 
ermine court train of Guinevere, and a glittering array of shields— 
these details give but a faint idea of their effect on the performers. 
Only the shrieks of joy when the boxes gave up their treasures—that 
spontaneous, deafening tribute—could suggest their importance. 

Pages more could be written on the staging of each scene. But 
without adding other details, my purpose is only to give this personal 
testimony: There is almost no limit to the achievement possible by a 
class when its energies are stirred in organized effort. 


PEARL HOGREFE 
CAMERON, Mo. 
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EDITORIAL 


The regular school term is at an end, or soon will be. Rest is 

needed and will be most welcome. In school hours and out teachers 

are under a tension which must be relaxed completely 

The Long and for a considerable time each year, lest it destroy 

epnacens the resiliency of the bow. It is a wholesome instinct 
that prompts to vacation, plain loafing, and outdoor sport. 

Yet, granted that the teacher has need of longer and more 
complete rest than those engaged in other occupations, does he 
need two months? The slender appropriation he can make for 
travel or resorting will hardly provide for more than one month’s 
outing. Except for those of especially slender strength and those 
occupying positions involving unusual strain, a month of pure play 
should be sufficient. Not a few healthy teachers, otherwise intel- 
ligent, waste the other four weeks in pure loafing or in desultory 
activity which is little more fruitful. 

This is the time to catch up with current literature, which 
flows from the press faster than limited winter leisure will permit 
one to survey it. A very few dollars expended for excellent recent 
anthologies—private copies which may be thumbed and marked at 
pleasure—will be well repaid in present enjoyment and in sense of 
mastery in next winter’s literature class. That contemplated 
course of reading in a favorite author, that projected investiga- 
tion of a particular movement or period in literature, can well be 
made now. Besides, there are new books on methods which 
every ambitious teacher will wish to see. This is the time of 
year when it is easiest to secure from the public library poetry, 
essays, drama, the best fiction, as well as pedagogical works. If 
no library is accessible a group of persons of like interests can pool 
funds and purchase a small rotating collection. 

Every instructor of youth should have more practice in writ- 
ing than his term-time engagements allow. The composition and 
revision of original articles, stories, or poems will add greatly to 
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his critical insight and at the same time make him more sympa- 
thetic with the struggles of young writers. If he be one of the 
many prosaic unimaginative persons without ability in belles 
lettres there is abundant opportunity for exposition—articles for 
professional magazines and propaganda for the local press. The 
taxpayers will support the schools adequately whenever they can 
be made to comprehend even dimly the possibilities and present 
shortcomings of education. Every community needs these matters 
explained. 

A program for this summer: one month of pure play, one month 
of congenial, unhurried work quite unlike that of teaching; both 
months real rest and preparation for a successful school year. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
SPECIAL MEETING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
JULY 5 AND 6, 1921 


PROGRAM 
TuEsDAY MorNING, JULY 5 


“Intolerance in the Teaching of English,”’” H. W. Davis, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Some Neglected Essentials,’ E. B. RICcHARDs, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N.Y. 

“The Value of Pupils’ Purpose,” S. A. Lyncu, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

“My Most Successful Teaching Exercise,” three-minute talks by 
volunteers. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6 
JOINT MEETING WITH LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


“Recent Literature for High Schools,’ 
School, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
“Stepping Stones to Correct Taste,’’ A. B. Nose, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
“School: The Vestibule to the Palace Called Library,’ Mitton J. 
FEeRGuSON, Sacramento, California. 
“The Part of the Public Library in Public Education,’’ Cart H. Mimo, 
Chicago 
This strong program and the especially interesting meeting of the 
National Education Association, its first under the reorganization, should 
attract a goodly number of our fellowship to that city. Miss Ida T. 
Jacobs, West High School, Des Moines, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee looking after the interests of the Council and its members. Iowa 
teachers are sure to be out in force and we have reason to hope for a 
large attendance of members from adjacent states. 


MARGARET SKINNER, High 


THE SPEECH MOVEMENT 


Northwestern University is reorganizing its school of oratory, which 
will be known hereafter as the School of Speech, and has authorized 
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that department to give a four-year course leading to a degree. The 
newly appointed head of the department is Mr. J. S. Gaylord, formerly 
of the State Normal School at Winona, Minnesota, a member of the 
Committee on American Speech of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 

In the summer school, Mr. Gaylord will have among his several 
assistants Dr. Walter B. Swift, instructor in speech in the Froebel 
League of New York City. 

After September 1, the National Council (506 W. 69th St., Chicago) 
will have ready for mailing, upon application, the following materials: 

The Guide to American Speech Week, revised. Price, 25 cents. 

Pamphlet, four pages, giving outline of plans for the observance of 
Speech Week, November 6-12, 1921. Price, 5 cents per copy; 25 cents 
per dozen. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
COUNCIL OF ENGLISH OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 


The Council of English of the Inland Empire at its sixth annual ses- 
sion, which was held March 30—April 1, 1921, at the Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, in conjunction with the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association, completed its five-year program and laid plans for the next 
few years. Mr. O. B. Sperlin’s report on “ Minimal Essentials in Eng- 
lish” in the high school is being used in the character of a text on me- 
chanics; experiments with Mrs. Smith’s report on “English in the 
Elementary Schools’”’ are proving that it is serviceable in practice. 

At the annual luncheon of the Council, held in the East Banquet 
Hall, Davenport’s, Professor H. G. Merriam, of the University of Mon- 
tana, presided in the absence of both the president and the vice-president. 
Professor H. E. Fowler, of the Idaho State Normal School, in his address 
on “The Past Five Years—and the Future” gave significance to the 
work of the Council by pointing out that the work of these five years 
was on one thing alone, the study of ‘‘ Minimal Essentials of English” 
in elementary and secondary schools; that two detailed reports of 
what may be expected in English in the eight years of the grades and 
the four years of the high school have been published; that between 
30,000 and 35,000 copies of these reports have been circulated in every 
part of the United States, Canada, and Hawaiian Islands; that these 
reports have been incorporated in the state course of study of Idaho 
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and Montana and the forthcoming one of Washington; that they will 
probably be the basis of those in Minnesota, Iowa, and Louisiana; 
that they have been the inspiration of a similar study of ‘‘minimal 
essentials” in other departments; namely, those of the science, geogra- 
phy, and mathematics sections. 

These five years of work show that the Council has reached the top 
of the hill; the future suggests unlimited fields of development: the 
standing committees will continue to finish and polish the work for a 
progressive growth from the grades to the college; the reports will be 
printed to double and treble the efficiency of the work; a conscientious 
effort will be made to make known to every teacher of English in the 
United States and her possessions the reasonable ideals and plans of the 
Council of English for the teaching of English. 

The Council, convened in the library of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, considered the reports of the several committees. The recom- 
mended course in literature for the four years in high school, presented 
by Mr. L. C. Robinson, was adopted for a year’s trial. This report, 
with its broad and inclusive list of classics for classroom use based on 
the principles of the report last year, is the largest contribution of the 
session this year. The report on “Minimal Essentials” for the eleventh 
year was held over for further revision. A report on “Grammar for 
Sentence Mastery and Correct Usage for the Junior High Schools,” 
prefaced by a list of ‘Aphorisms on the Teaching of Grammar” which 


‘were compiled by Mr. W. J. Sanders, of the North Central High School, 


Spokane, was presented by Mrs. Lillian Smith, of the Stevens School, 
Spokane. This report was adopted for a year’s trial. The preliminary 
report on ‘Freshman Composition in the College” by Professor H. G. 
Merriam, of the University of Montana, Missoula, Montana, initiates 
the further study of the work from the Kindergarten to the University. 

With this subject-matter well in hand the Council is still looking 
forward, not backward, with the ideal of the Best English, to a program 
for rounding out the work with such additional problems as libraries 
and library facilities in the small schools, the teaching of reading, 
methods, and other aids in preparing students for life-work. 

A special business session was held in the library at nine o’clock 
Friday morning. The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the president appoint a library committee to co- 
operate with the Library Section of the Inland Empire Teachers’ 
Association for the improvement of libraries and library facilities in 
the small schools of the four states in the Northwest. 
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Resolved, That a committee on the teaching of English in the normal 
schools be separated from the committee on English in the colleges and 
universities. 

The president was instructed to appoint a committee to increase 
the membership of the Council. This committee is to be known as the 
“‘membership committee.” 

The officers and committeemen elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: president, Dr. Ralph Tieje, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington; vice-president, Professor H. G. Merriam, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana;  secretary-treasurer, Pearle Elma 
Anderson, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. Mr. 
L. C. Robinson of the Lewis and Clark High School was appointed 
chairman of the committee on English in the secondary schools; Pro- 
fessor H. E. Fowler, chairman of the publicity committee, and Miss 
Mabel Rich, Missoula, Montana, as distributors of publications. 


IN MICHIGAN 


Breaking all records for attendance, the English Conference held in 
connection with the fifty-sixth meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, March 31 and April 1, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, proved unusually 
stimulating. At least three hundred teachers were present at the 
Thursday session while at the Friday session the attendance exceeded 
five hundred. George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, and 
Miss Mary Farnsworth, of Cass Technical High School, Detroit, as 
chairman and secretary respectively, were in charge of the programs, 
both of which had an element of novelty that added to the interest. 

On Thursday a formal debate was given on the subject: ‘Resolved, 
That English Work in High Schools Should Be Separated into Distinct 
Composition Courses and Literature Courses of Semester Length.”’ 
Principal Edward L. Miller, of Northern High School, Detroit, and 
Miss Alice Marsh, of Nordstrum High School, Detroit, ably supported 
the affirmative while Miss Ruth Huston, of Plymouth High School, 
Plymouth, Michigan, and Miss Helen M. Streator, of Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, proved worthy opponents. Each speaker 
was allowed thirteen minutes for constructive argument and seven 
minutes for rebuttal, after which the question was thrown open for dis- 
cussion from the floor, and as a result, the debate continued in a lively 
fashion even after the session was formally adjourned. 
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If anything, the Friday session, which took the form of a symposium 
on the question ‘‘What’s the Matter with the English in High School ?”’ 
was even more provocative of discussion. This was opened by Charles 
J. Dresbach, 1924, of the University of Michigan, who spoke from the 
point of view of a university Freshman. He stated that according to a 
consensus of opinion from sixty Freshmen, representing both large and 
small high schools, English teachers fail in preparing their students ade- 
quately because they do not require sufficient written work nor do they 
insist upon desirable accuracy, because they do not instil the love of 
worth-while literature on account of poor selection of material and 
methods unsuitable for high school, and because they do not train 
students to stand on their feet and express their ideas in clear, forceful, 
correct English. 

Principal F. L. Bliss, of Jackson, Michigan, from the point of view 
of a high-school principal insisted that teachers themselves were not 
thoroughly trained because they had followed the line of least resistance 
in their college courses, and so did not require sufficient work from 
their pupils. J. C. Christensen, assistant secretary of the University 
of Michigan, stated from the point of view of a business man that 
pupils in high schools should be given a training that would enable 
them to write intelligent, effective, and correct business letters. Pro- 
fessor Roy W. Hamilton, of Alma College, from the point of view of a 
teacher of college Freshmen, protested against the giving of college 
courses in literature to high-school children and pleaded for a sane 
standardization of courses so that the college teacher could know on 
what foundation he was to build. Miss Flora B. Roberts, of the Kala- 
mazoo Public Library, speaking from the point of view of a librarian, 
condemned the inclusion of sentimental, “popular” novels in school 
reading-lists. Professor J. W. Scholl, of the University of Michigan, in 
considering the problem from the point of view of a teacher of foreign 
languages showed that the great majority of young people come to the 
university without the slightest knowledge of the simplest English 
grammar or an English vocabulary that permitted the translation of a 
foreign language into respectable English. , 

The teachers of English had their innings in the general discussion 
which ended the program and which brought out not only heated argu- 
ments but constructive suggestions as well. 

Professor Roy W. Hamilton, of Alma College, and Miss Gladys 
Whelan, of Battle Creek, were elected chairman and _ secretary 
respectively. 
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NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


On March 4 and 5, 1921, the third annual conference of the North 
Carolina Council of English Teachers was held in Greensboro at the 
North Carolina College for Women. 

The conference was opened by an evening address by Dr. Allan 
Abbott, of Teachers’ College. He showed that the great tasks con- 
fronting English teachers can be carried out only by a thorough profes- 
sional training, inspired by the best of the amateur spirit. He gave 
certain guiding principles, emphasizing the need of choosing material 
that would better train the boys and girls for life and the urgent demand 
for psychological knowledge so that the methods used in the English 
class might be more fully vitalized. He recommended to the Council 
its affiliation with the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
establishment of certain uniform standards in English in all high schools 
of the state so that “through the knowledge of minimum essentials, 
maximum opportunity could be given.” 

The morning session was presided over by the president, Professor 
Alonzo C. Hall, of the North Carolina College for Women. Miss Rennie 
Peele, of the Goldsboro High School, outlined for the council her own 
experience in making the debate of value to the class rather than a 
selected few. Miss Elinor Watson, of Salisbury, showed the possibility 
of arousing a true appreciation of literature by substituting for mere 
historical data a live study of the most important productions of the 
different periods of literature that can be related to the lives of the 
pupils. Dr. Edwin F. Shewmake, of Davidson College, presented the 
teaching of the history of literature from the more formal side. 

Dr. Abbott discussed the subject of the correlation of English 
with other subjects, showing that the best results were obtained when 
English was treated from the functional standpoint and teachers of all 
the subjects made a strong effort to eliminate common errors in writing 
and speech. This led up to a discussion of minimum essentials in 
English for graduation from high school. Principal Fred W. Morrison, 
of Chapel Hill, spoke of the lack of knowledge among many high-school 
pupils of certain essentials in English. He believed that this condition 
could be remedied, not by a casual review, but only by hard work on 
these necessary mechanics of English. Miss Florence Eckert, of the 
North Carolina College for Women, showed that the college Fresh- 
men’s lack of knowledge of the minimum essentials of English prevents 
them from desired advancement in their work and from taking advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered them. Since it was felt that there is 
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a need for definite standards, a motion was passed empowering the 
incoming president to appoint a committee of seven from the colleges 
and high schools to draw up a list of minimum essentials in English to 
be printed in the form of a bulletin to be distributed throughout the 
state. 

In the business meeting in the afternoon, a motion was passed that 
the executive committee send out to all schools represented a report of 
the conference and a list of minimum essentials compiled by some other 
organization to be used until the bulletin of the state committee is 
ready. A motion was passed affiliating the State Council of English 
Teachers with the National Council. Miss Elinor Watson, of Salisbury, 
was elected as director of the National Council and Professor Alonzo C. 
Hall, of Greensboro, as alternate. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: 

Miss Rennie Peele, Goldsboro High School, president; Professor 
C. A. Hibbard, University of North Carolina, vice-president; Miss 
Annie Beam, Greensboro High School, secretary and treasurer; Profes- 
sor R. H. Thornton, North Carolina College for Women, reportorial 
secretary; and Professor A. C. Hall, Professor E. F. Shewmake, and 
Miss Laura Tillett, members of the executive committee. 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER 


SoctaL SCIENCE HALL, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1921, 10 A.M. 


SarAH T. Murr, Lincoln High School, President 
Ipa WarD, Hastings High School, Secretary 


“Human Nature as Revealed in Literature,” W. F. DE Moss, Wesleyan 
University. 

“Metamorphosis of a Test,”” MARy CRAWFORD, Kearney Normal. 

“First-Year English in High School,” Putto M. Buck, University of 
Nebraska. 


“Student Initiative and Responsibility in the Preparation of a High- 
School Play,”” RutH Newton, Lincoln High School. 

“What a High-School Graduate Should Be Able to Do,in English Com- 
positon,” M. M. Foce, University of Nebraska. 

Discussion of papers. 

Business of the council. 

Luncheon at Faculty Hall. 
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NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held in the State Normal School at Newark on Saturday, 
April 9, 1921. 

The speaker of the morning was Mr. Clarence E. Meleney, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools of New York City, who addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the “Personal Relations of Teacher and Pupil.” The ideal 
relation, Mr. Meleney declared, is one of confidence, one that encour- 
ages the conference of teacher and pupil in regard to the measure of 
the latter’s progress. 

At the brief business meeting which followed Mr. Meleney’s address, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Professor Charles H. Whitman, Rutgers College; vice-president, 
Miss Margaret Coult, Barringer High School, Newark;  secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Mabel A. Tuttle, High School, Linden. Members of 
the Executive Committee for one year, Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, and Miss Alice M. Reeve, High School, 
Camden; for two years, Mr. Wm. J. O’Brien, High School, Trenton, 
and Miss Mabel McHenry, High School, Somerville. 

A resolution drawn up by Miss Sarah J. McNary expressing the 
appreciation of the Association to Professor and Mrs. Charles G. Osgood 
for their efforts in behalf of the Association and making Professor 
Osgood honorary president of the Association for life was unanimously 
accepted. As chairman of the committee which conducted the inves- 
tigations for the “Report on the Conditions of the Teaching of English 
in the Secondary Schools of New Jersey’’ recently issued by the Asso- 
ciation, great credit is due Professor Osgood, who has given largely of 
his time and energy both in preparing the Report and disseminat- 
ing it. 

Mr. Mellinger E. Henry, chairman of the Committee on Publicity 
and Membership, reported the cordial reception of the Report by at 
least one hundred newspapers in New Jersey and neighboring states 
by teachers’ associations, and by many magazines and periodicals, 
including college papers. The Committee is planning still further dis- 
semination of the Report. 

The afternoon session was addressed by Mr. C. H. Ward, of the 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, who took for his subject “The 
Silver-Medal Boy.’”’ Mr. Ward diagnosed the English situation as 
follows: “‘We are giving our young people medals, and are not remov- 
ing their illiteracy.”” A lively discussion followed Mr. Ward’s address. 
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CONFERENCE OF IOWA HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The ideas underlying the conferences held by various departments 
at the University of Iowa for high-school teachers are, first, assistance 
to the teacher rather than control or direction of educational policy; 
second, a program made up of organized instructional materials not for 
the single year only, but for a series of years; third, a widely distributed 
representative attendance on the part of high-school teachers, rather 
than large numbers. The first annual conference of high-school teachers 
of English held at the University April 22 and 23, carried out success- 
fully the principles outlined. There were about one hundred and 
twenty-five teachers in attendance, and they were, for the most part, 
from widely scattered parts of the state. The methods were those of 
the classroom, informal and practical; the material presented was 
carefully chosen and organized into a consistent body. In addition to 
various members of the Departments of English and Public Speaking 
and of the College of Education of the University, the following lecturers 
from a distance took part in the conference: Professor James F. Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College, Professor R. L. Lyman, of the College 
of Education of the University of Chicago, and Professors Sterling A. 
Leonard and Andrew Weaver, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Much of the discussion at this conference dealt with matters of a 
fundamental nature, and until the cycle of conferences is well estab- 
lished, this feature will remain. To some extent on this occasion and 
increasingly in future the conference served and will serve as a clearing- 
house for reports on new and important developments in the field of 
English teaching. 

Mr. Hosic’s first address, “The Reorganization of English in the 
Secondary Schools,’”’ sketched the history of English teaching in high 
school from the traditional course and method of learning, which pre- 
vailed before the labors of the Committee of Ten, to the present time. 
He explained the present reorganization as a desire to get something 
better adapted to children as they actually are, children living the lives 
of children, and better adapted also to their needs in later life. He 
insisted upon the power of social influence, deprecated the overambitious 
course and the formalized literary course made up of conventional 
selections. With reference to composition he expressed the idea, sub- 
sequently brought out by other speakers so insistently that it may be 
regarded as an established trend of the best opinion, that what is said 
is to be regarded as of far more importance than how a thing is said. 
Mr. Lyman, in his lecture on “Partial Misconceptions of the Function 
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of English Teaching” explained this idea in detail. He said that it is 
a harmful misconception to think that expression consists in perfection 
or accuracy of detail; rather the idea is the important thing and pride 
in the idea is the soundest motive for correctness. There is a new and 
important suggestion of method in the rubric of procedure which he 
presented; the organization of the idea, the transcription of the idea, 
the revision of the idea, and the proofreading of the manuscript— 
a method which isolates and clarifies the mechanical process. The 
appropriate achievement of a mean between accuracy first and fluency 
first which Mr. Lyman insisted upon was further developed by Mr. 
Hunt of the University faculty, who spoke on “Discipline and Spon- 
taneity in Composition.”’ He made an effort to explain a method by 
which the curse of formalism and inhibition may be removed from the 
process of learning to write. 

Mr. Leonard’s main contribution was the important one of instruc- 
tion in the newer technique of class management—what has been 
called, with somewhat doubtful propriety, the socialized recitation. As 
Mr. Leonard showed, the thing attempted is really simple enough and 
old enough, since it is only good teaching well adapted to the individual 
student and to his point of advancement on the often long road from his 
present stage of culture to that height which his fate or his industry 
and gifts may design him to achieve. What Mr. Leonard outlined was 
a closer, more intimate and individual method of handling the classroom 
crowd; and projects, as he conceives them, are only devices for giving 
the individual opportunity for self-expression. One of Mr. Leonard’s 
many interesting suggestions which pleased me greatly was that teachers 
should know the books their pupils read, books such as those given in 
Dr. Jordan’s Children’s Interest in Reading. I know that I should enjoy 
the penny dreadfuls. 

Mr. Weaver’s work was mainly with the teachers of public speaking, 
but he rendered a genuine service to the English teachers, when he 
appeared before them, in making clear exactly what the discipline 
known as public speaking consists of. His discrimination separated it 
from oral English, for example, and from the composition of argumenta- 
tive discourse. Professor Ernest Horn, of the College of Education, 
presented some results of his extended study of silent reading. The 
qualities tested are speed, comprehension, organization of materials 
acquired, and memory. His tests show that, in general, rapid readers 
are apt to rank high in tests of comprehension, ability to organize, and 
memory. Professor Kirby, also of the College of Education, presented 
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a paper full of practical value dealing with “A Grammar Test for High 
Schools.”’ 

Three important papers of the last session need also to be men- 
tioned: the first, Mr. Lyman’s discussion of the teaching of poetry. 
His conception of poetry, not as elegant trifling or merely sensuous 
exercise, but as the expression of great, and, in a sense, usually axiomatic 
truth, is certainly of fundamental importance. The second was Mr. 
Hosic’s explanation of his theory of the school curriculum in English. 
It comes as the result of some years of experiment and observation, is 
extremely interesting, and, when it is embodied in proper textbooks, will 
prove important. He would not divide the English course by grades 
but would conceive of it as a series of cycles, each with its appropriate 
object. For example, the first, second, and third grades might be 
associated together, with the object of reading in order to learn the 
reading process, this to be accompanied with oral English, such as 
folk tales. He would begin at once, with these littlest ones, the reading 
in the library for the all-important practice in contact with books, and 
this practice would continue throughout the school course. The school 
would thus from the start supply in some measure the lack of literature 
in the home. Another cycle might comprise the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, and for these the object would be reading for information; the 
work would be oral in part. For the seventh and eighth grades Mr. 
Hosic suggested wide and adapted readings for orientation in American 
life and American principles and with it such gain in morals and manners, 
affairs of human life, as may be made. The ninth and tenth years 
might be exploratory with the object of finding out how to read literature 
and to gain a series of typical reading experiences. American ideals 
might be embodied in the tenth-year work. Special stress upon British 
literature was suggested as one of the features of the eleventh year 
and types of literature for the twelfth. Lastly, Professor Sloan, of 
the university faculty, spoke on the ‘Teaching of the Novel.’ He 
strongly advocated readings from the novel of the last five and twenty 
years, saying that it was better suited by its technique for school use, 
and that clean, sound examples might be chosen in almost any number 
for school use. 

Iowa English teachers who read this report of the conference will 
confer a favor upon me if they will give me the benefit of their knowledge 
of the needs of English teachers in Iowa high schools, and make sug- 
gestions of particular subjects and themes for next year’s conference. 

UnIvERSITY OF Iowa HARDIN CRAIG 

Iowa City, 
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THE PERIODICALS 
THE NEW YORK BULLETIN 


The second number of the English Bulletin, published by the New 
York State Association, contains two articles of general interest. C. R. 
Gaston’s ‘Notes on Literature Projects’ emphasizes the idea that 
projects need not always originate with the pupil, but may be suggested 
by the teacher. The essential thing is that the pupils shall adopt the 
purpose and make and execute plans. The chief value of the article 
is in the numerous and varied examples given. 

Mr. John A. Howe, of the Albany High School, writing upon “ Public 
Speaking and Dramatics,’ gives some very interesting lists of declama- 
tions and plays used in his school. 


THE SCOPE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


At Atlantic City on March 1, a new society, to be known as the 
National Conference on Educational Method, was organized. The 
first paper at the organization meeting, by Dr. James F. Hosic, appears in 
School and Home Education for April. The contentions of the paper are: 

First, that subject-matter and method are not really separable, except in 
theory, but are two aspects of one thing; second, that the same principles 
should govern the activities of supervisors, teachers, and pupils alike; and, 
third, that all of these principles may be deduced from the psychology of 
individual experience, on the one hand, and the social characteristics of demo- 
cratic group life in America on the other. 

The purpose of this society seems to be to arrive at a clearer conception 
of these facts and principles and to spread the knowledge and acceptance 
of them. To do this it will use very much the same methods as the 
National Council of Teachers of English used, gathering from those in the 
work of the classroom their most successful experience and supplementing 
this with the results of laboratory work and the theories of the sociolo- 
gists. 

STANDARDS TO FIT THE PUPILS 

C. E. Douglass, writing in the April number of Education upon 
“Setting Up School Standards,” lays especial emphasis upon the need of 
unequal standards for individuals of unequal mentality and for the 
same individual in different subjects. While making full use of standard 
tests and setting up objective standards, he believes that we can require 
of each pupil the best of which he is capable. This means stratification— 
the classification of students according to their levels of ability—and 
possibly the statement upon diplomas and certificates of the quality 
of work to be expected from each graduate. 
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RECENT TEXTS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH 


It was in the nineties—that dark, backward, and abysm of time— 
that the writer of this article began to teach English, and began to hunt 
for a good textbook in composition. The teaching and quest have 
continued to this day, and both are still infinitely interesting. In that 
dim time one could choose between three or four composition texts, or 
rather between three or four college professors. Professor Harvard had 
a book; so had Professor Cornell and Professor Amherst. To go from 
one of these books to another was as gentle a transition as the change 
from the blue bed to the brown—and almost as sleep-provoking. For 
all of those dear old college professors had read their Quintilian, and they 
set forth his teachings in the best collegiate style. That the preparatory 
schools managed to send up to college some very good English students 
even in those days is proof that a good teacher can triumph over any 
textbook. 

But we have changed all that. A quarter of a century has made a 
marvelous change in our compositon texts for high schools. For one 
thing, they are now nearly all written by high-school or normal-school 
teachers—persons who are in the trenches, digging desperately to save 
the English language from destruction. These people have made books 
to suit their need, with the result that we have better—far better— 
texts than we ever had before. Men like Hitchcock, Hosic, and Ward 
have placed the English teachers of the country under a great debt of 
gratitude. 

A second change in this matter of composition texts is the tendency 
to make books for special types of schools. The commercial high school 
in particular demands its text in business English, and the publishers, 
who really appear to have both ears on the ground, have been most 
ready to meet the demand. This article will deal with four of these 
recent books: Miles’s English in Business (Ronald Press), Opdycke’s 
English of Commerce (Scribner’s), Cook’s Project Book in Business 
English (Holt), and Hatfield’s Business English Projects (Macmillan). 

The first problem that arises is the definition, for textbook purposes, 
of the term “Business English.” Does it mean the accepted principles 
of composition plus the application of these to business situations? Or 
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should such a book presuppose a knowledge of the principles of composi- 
tion, and concentrate upon business letters, sales talks, and advertising ? 
This is surely an important question. To it these books give different 
answers. Dr. Miles and Mr. Opdycke and Mr. Hatfield give us books 
which combine the standard rhetoric and business English; Miss Cook 
swings boldly into mid-channel with “Business English Only” flying 
at the peak of her trim little craft. 

Again, is business English to be taught to babes and sucklings in 
the first year of high school, and continued throughout, or is it a mystery 
reserved for the later years? Again our answers differ. Mr. Hattfield’s 
book is frankly for the first two years of the course; Miss Cook’s is for 
the last two years; Dr. Miles and Mr. Opdycke present a four-year 
course. You pays your money and you takes your book. 

And now to consider each of these books more curiously. Miles’s 
English in Business is decidedly the most scholarly book of the four. 
In plan it is based upon some of the most recent investigations of English 
problems; its illustrative material is drawn from the best business 
practice of today. Its style is clear, but somewhat academic: one is 
always conscious that a teacher, a very dignified teacher, is speaking. 
Sometimes this teacher is a bit dogmatic, as when he says (p. 34) that 
therefore can never properly be introduced to connect parts of a sentence. 
Would he rule out a sentence like this, from the Spectator: ‘He blushes, 
therefore he is guilty”? The chapters on the “Newspaper” and on 
“Sales Letters” are particularly good. The exercises that follow each 
special topic are well within the powers of pupils, and are mercifully 
brief. Typographically, the book is a model. 

Opdycke’s Engiish of Commerce is by far the largest book of the four. 
If there is any conceivable form of business English not included here, 
the reviewer has failed to note it. There are directions for deep breath- 
ing, a complete house lease, and a form for one’s last will and testament. 
There is even the solemn injunction to beware of using archaisms. Did 
anyone ever hear of a high-school pupil who had to be operated upon 
for archaisms? But somewhere in the dialogues of Quintilian there 
is a passage like this: 

Magister: And finally, never employ archaisms. 

Puer: What are they, master ? 

Magister: Words of which you never heard. Promise me that you will 
never use them. 

Puer: That I will not, master. 


And so the precept has rolled down the ages. 
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To return to the English of Commerce, it may be summed up in 
the statement that it is a book in the first stage. In making a good 
textbook there are three steps: the first is to collect a mass of material; 
the second is to select and reject until only the best remains; the third 
is to organize this material into teachable form. This book stops at 
the first stage. 

The two remaining books are evidence of the firm hold the project 
method has taken in the minds of English teachers. Miss Cook’s 
Project Book in Business English might be called a Book of Ideas. It 
is the freshest in treatment, and the most individual in its emphasis of 
all the four. The opening chapter is entitled “‘The Business of Going 
to School’’; it establishes a new viewpoint for the pupil, and one that is 
fruitful of results. Other chapter headings, such as “The Imagination 
in Business” and “The Positive Attitude of Mind,” show how far the 
author has gotten away from Quintilian. The book is evidently one 
that has grown out of the classroom practice of a successful teacher. 
It is unequal in treatment, however, the section on salesmanship being 
quite inadequate. The chapter on the “Business Student’s Reading” 
contains an excellent seven-page classified list of books for outside read- 
ing, and an ingenious plan for reporting on them. The book is one that 
a teacher of any kind of English will find stimulating and suggestive. 

In Business English Projects Mr. Hatfield has given us a textbook 
that stands out from most others in being written straight at the pupil. 
We all know the book that is written at the teacher and only occasion- 
ally condescends to notice the poor pupil standing in a corner; we know, 
too, the book that seems to be written at the reviewer. Hatfield’s 
book, from beginning to end, aims straight at the boy—and usually 
hits him. It is different in method from any of the others. While 
it contains sections on sentence unity and punctuation and the like, 
these are not to be studied by themselves. The first part of the book 
is full of projects for oral and written compositions. Then, after the 
interest has been aroused by the project, and the composition written, 
there are suggestions for revision in which the author slyly intimates that 
back on page 79 there is something that will give you just the help you 
need. Now, will this method work? Will a boy learn the proper use 
of who and whom better when he has just written something that con- 
tains a number of who’s? If you believe that he will, you ought to try 
Mr. Hatfield’s book with your first-year boys, even if they happen to 
be girls. 
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Taken together, these four books show clearly that the commercial 
schools demand a textbook in composition of a different type from that 
used in the academic schools. They show, too, that there is yet no 
general agreement as to what that book shall contain. But the very 
points of difference of these texts are matter for rejoicing, for by the 
test of use we shall come to know, in a few years, which type is best. 
And by that time we shall, perchance, have texts with such titles as, 
“Rhetoric for Airplane Pilots,” and “Formal Composition for Owners 
of Fords.” Then it will be time to get back to Quintilian. 

BENJAMIN A. HEyDRICK 


HicH ScHOOoL oF COMMERCE 
New York City 


BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere} 


Vital Forces in Current Events. Readings on present-day affairs from con- 
temporary leaders and thinkers. Edited by Morris EpMUND SPEARE 
and WALTER BLAKE Norris. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. 284. 

A welcome addition to the growing supply of material for modernizing the English 
course. Suitable for twelfth year. 

Sherwood or Robin Hood and the Three Kings. A play in five acts. By 
ALFRED Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1921. Pp. 205. 
$1.75. 

By means of brackets the omissions desirable in staging are indicated, yet the 
full text is presented. Practical directions for production are furnished by J. Milnor 
Dorey. This is one of the few poetic plays successfully presented by high schools. 
The Voice of Science in Nineteenth Century Literature. Representative prose 

and verse. Selected and arranged by ROBERT Emmons Rocers. Withan 

introduction by HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 

Press, 1921. Pp. 328. 

Selections from Arnold, Huxley, Ruskin, Swinburne, Browning, Emerson, Whit- 
man, and others. 

Evelina. By FRANCES BuRNEY D’ARBLAy. Edited by EDWIN BJORKMAN. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 560. 

Tales from Birdland. By T. GirBert PEARSON. Illustrations by CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON But. Garden City, New York: Doubleday Page & Ceo., 
1920. Pp. 237. 


A supplementary reader by the secretary of the Audubon Society. Neither 


soporific nor sentimental. 

Milton—Poetry and Prose. With essays by JoHNsoNn, Haziitt, MACAULAY. 
With an introduction by A. M. D. HuGues and notes by various scholars. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. 224. 
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